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LUMBER 


of All Kinds 


THE A. T. STEARNS LUMBER CO. 
Neponset, Boston, Mass. 


Cafe des Invalides 


Compounded 


This compound is 
not all coffee, but 
contains about seven- 
eighths coffee, of the 
finest grades, blend- 

with vegetable 
substances which 
have been found to 
render it more 
healthful than pure 
coffee in that it does 
not produce nervous- 
ness or wakefulness. 


“CAFE DES 
INVALIDES” 
does 
*‘CAFE DES 
INVALIDES” 


the most 
S. S. PIERCE CO. 


connoisseurs 
Boston, Mass. 


Established 1859 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS, INC. 


Gndertakers 


BOSTON—BROOKLINE—CAMBRIDGE 
City and Out-of-Town Service 


A SIGN OF SAVING 


conor 
Crom 


LEWANDOS 


CLEANSERS-DYERS 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
and all large cities of the East 


“YOU CAN RELY ON LEWANDOS” 


Soap to Cleanse 
Ointment to Heal / 
Absolutely Nothing Better 


HENRY W. SAVAGE, INC. 
REAL ESTATE 
10 State Street, Boston 


1331 Beacon St., Coolidge Corner, Brookline 


564 Commonwealth Ave. 109 Concord Street 
NEWTON CENTRE FRAMINGHAM 


AW YER’ 


CRYSTAL 


BLUE 


SAUTER CRYSTAL BLUE CO. 68 BROAD ST BOSTON 


Read these unsolicited testimonials from some of those who have used THE 
HUMANE FILM illustrating Longfellow’s Beautiful Poem 


“THE BELL OF ATRI” 


Which tells the story of the heartless knight whose faithful horse, discarded by his 
master, rings the Bell of Justice and so summons the populace to right his wrongs. 


From George A. H. Scott, Secretary, Illinois 
Humane Society, Chicago 


“T think it is a very beautiful film and everybody 
out here was very much pleased with it. I shall recom- 
mend it cheerfully whenever I get a chance. I thor- 
oughly believe in moving picture films as an educa- 
tional factor. 


From Mrs. W. C. Mulford, Bridgeton, N. J. 


“The film was used three times—twice at our theater, 
and Sunday night at one of the churches. It is cer- 
tainly a beautiful picture and should do a great deal of 
good wherever shown. 


Ideal for Humane Entertainments, Schools, Churches, Women’s Clubs, etc. 


SHOULD BE SHOWN IN EVERY MOTION PICTURE THEATER IN THE COUNTRY 


Produced Especially for the American Humane Education Society at a Cost of Nearly $4,000. 
Prints (for Standard Machines Only) for Sale and to Rent. Write for Terms. 


AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 17, Mass. 


HUMANE LITERATURE AND BAND 
OF MERCY SUPPLIES 


For sale by the American Humane Education Socic ty and 
the Massachusetts 8. A., at 180 Longwood A \venue, 
Boston 17, Mass., at these prices, postpaid. (‘Titles in 
bold face are of books.) Complete price-list wil] be mailed 
free upon application. 


a (limited) edition of Our Dumb Animals, 
for use on Humane Day in Schools, $1.50 per 100 
New bala t on Rodeos and Wild West Shows, .50 ‘ 
Humane Calendar for oe, one for 20 cts., 
two for 35 cts., six for $1.00 ............ twelve for $1.80 
Our Dumb Animals, VoL 55, June, 1922- 
Colored Posters, 17 x 28 inches, with attrac- 
_— pair and verses, six in the set, post- 


each $1.25 


About the Horse 


Don—His Recollections, Willard A. Paul, 

Black Beauty (English), cloth, 45 cents ...paper, 20 cts, 
What Constitutes Cruelty,Francis H.Rowle ry, $0.30 per 100 
Humane Horse Book, 32 pp., 5 cts. each, or 5.00 “ 
The Horse—Treatment of Sores, » Diseases, ete. 60 “ “ 
Humane Education Leaflet, No 

Two Horses I Have Known, Mary C. Yarrow, .50 “ “ 


The Folly of the Blinder ............... Ee 

The Horse’s Point of View in Winter, card . 1.00 “ “ 
Advice on Stable Management, card ....... 
The Checkrein, 4 pages .................. . 
The Overhead ‘Checkrein, card (two sides) . 

About the Dog 

Beautiful Joe, new, illus., $1.50 .......... small, 50 cts. 
Where Is My Dog? Dr. Charles Josiah Adams $1.00 
Eulogy on the Dog, by Vest, post-card ..... $1 4 per 100 


The Dog—lIts Care in Health and Disease .. 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 3 and 4 . 7) oe 


My Irish Setter Dogs, Gov. Baxter ........ ae” 2 
What the Chained Dog Says.............. ma" * 


About the Bird 
ba Birds of God, Theron Brown, 318 pp. 


The Lady of the Robins ................ cloth, 35 cts. 
Save the Birds, post-card ................. $0.50 per 100 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. land2.. “ 
How the Birds Help the Farmer .......... na. 2 
The Air-gun and the Birds ............... mm” 


About the Cat 
The Cat—Its Care in He Disease. . . $0. per 100 
Humane Education Leaflet No. 


Do Not Leave Your Cat to Starve 20 
Mollie Whitefoot’s Vacation .............. key 
“The Beggar Cat,”’ post-card, 6c perdoz..... .50 “ “ 


About Other Animals 


Prince Rudolf’s Quest, Ida Kenniston, 

For Pity’s Sake, cloth, 35 cents .......... paper, 15 cts. 
Our Gold Mine at Hoilyhurst, cloth, 35c. paper, 15 cts. 
The Strike at Shane’s, cloth, 30 cts. ..... paper, 15 cts. 
Michael Brother of Jerry, Jack London...cloth, 75 cts. 
Jack London Club Posters, 22 x 32 inches, one 


for 15 cts., two for 25 cts., five or more ... each, 10 cts. 
What is the Jack 30 per 100 
Foreword from “‘Michael Brother of Jerry” 
How to Kill Animals Humanely, 4 pp. ..... a = 
Humane Education Leafict, No. 6, animals. .50 “  “ 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 7, cattle... 50 “ “ 


Humane Education 

The Teacher’s Helper in Humane Education, 32 PR» 10 cts. 
“Be Kind to Animals” pennants .......... each, 25 cts. 
“Be Kind to Animals” placards ........... ea ach, 3 cts. 
The Humane Idea, Dr. Francis H. Rowley, cloth. 35 cts. 
paper, 15 cts. 

Friends and Helpers (selections for school 
Voices for the * mace, for Schools, ete. cloth, $1.50 
Angell Prize Contest Recitations (paper) 55 ets. 


Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals ...$3.00 per 100 
Humane Education, What to Teach and How 

Children in Humane Work, Mary C. Yarrow .50 “ “ 
Early Lessons in Kindness or Cruelty ...... ma” 3 
“Look at the Birds,” a sermon for Humane 

Teaching Which is of Vital Importance .... .30 “ “ 
How to Organize a Society for the Protection 


Woman’s Indifference, De Rowley 
Outlines of Study in Humane Education, 8 pp.1. mos 
A Talk with the Teacher ................. — os 
The Coming Education .................. a 


Band of Mercy 

“Be Kind to Animals” buttons ........... $1.00 per 100 
Buttons—white star on blue ground, with gilt 

letters and border, one cent each ........ 1.00 per 100 
Badges, gold finish, large, 10 cts. .......... small, 5 cts. 
“Band of Mercy” pennant ............... 35 cts. 
Songs of Happy Life, with music, S. J Eddy 50 cts. 
Songs of Happy Life (56 pages, words only). "33. 4 per 100 
Band of Mercy Membership Card ......... f 
How to Form Bands of Mercy ............ 30 _ 


American Humane Education Society 
180 Longwood Avenue Boston 17, Mass- 


SS, oe gS Write for special price-list of literature in for gn lan- 
Op guages (Spanish, Portuguese, Italian and Yiddish 
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IN 1868. AND FOR FORTY- 


The Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 


The American Humane Education Society 
The American Band of Mercy 


I would not enter on my list of friends, 

Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 

Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 

—COWPER 


Published monthly by the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 696 Washington Street, Norwood, Massachusetts 
Entered as second-class matter, June 29, 1917, at the Post Office at Norwood, Mass., under the Act of March 3, 1879 


Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in section 1103, Act of October 3, 1917, authorized, July 13, 1918 
Boston Office, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 17, Mass. 


Vol. 56 


April, 1924 


No. 11 


IT’S “Animals’ Welfare Week” in England, 
“Be Kind to Animals Week” in this country; 
the former suggested by the latter. 


THERE is food for thought in the saying of 
Bernard Shaw that the more things a man is 
ashamed of the more respectable citizen he is. 


STRENUOUS efforts are being made in 
England to stop the catching and killing of 
English skylarks for food. For a mouthful of 
food to still such a song! 


MR. WILL H. HAYS, President of the Mo- 
tion Picture Producers and Distributors of 
America, Inc., declares himself on the side of 
the humane societies and against all cruelties 
in film making. 


THE carrion crow, like many of our wild 
birds, is loyal to his mate as long as she lives. 
The swan mates for life. If one of the pair 
dies the other never remates. A pretty re- 
spectable social life exists among birds. 


IF it be true that primitive or aboriginal 
peoples knew nothing of cancer, but that it 
appears among them after coming in contact 
with civilization, evidently the cause of cancer 
lies in some of the conditions or habits that 
characterize what we call civilization. Perhaps 
we pay too big a price for our boasted progress. 


THE humane cause is too often injured in 
the house of its friends. To overdo is as bad 
sometimes as not to do at all. 


IT is remarkable what wonderful stories of 
animal intelligence and devotion the fertile 
imagination of the average newspaper re- 
porter can produce. 

A MAN’S world is as large as his sympathies. 
There are still those whose prayers include no 
more than “me and my wife and my son John 
and his wife.’ On the other hand, there are 
many who have gone beyond the old Roman 
who said, “Whatever concerns humanity 
concerns me.” There is a world of suffering 
outside of humanity. 


PRESIDENT COOLIDGE 


Endorses Be Kind to Animals Week in 
Letter to Dr. Rowley 


THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 
March 3, 1924 
My Dear Doctor Rowley: 

Accept my thanks for your note which 
brings to my attention the fact that “Be 
Kind to Animals Week’’ is to be observed 
this year, April 6-12th inclusive. I am 
glad to learn that the celebration of this 
week is becoming more and more an affair 
of national interest and concern. The 
cause is one which thoroughly deserves all 
the consideration that can possibly be given 
to it, and I hope that this year’s will be the 
most widespread and general observance 
that has yet been held. 

Most sincerely yours, 
(Signed) CALVIN COOLIDGE 
Dr. Francis H. Rowley, President 
American Humane Education Society 


180 Longwood Avenue 
Boston, Mass. 


TWO ANSWERS 
Missing the Mark in Education 


HEN Mr. Angell was asked why he 

was so deeply interested in the pro- 
tection of animals his reply was “because for 
ninety-nine who care for the welfare of suffer- 
ing humanity there is only one who thinks 
of animals.” Perhaps the answer to the 
same question made by another shows even 
a wider vision: ““This work includes all the 
educational lines of reform which are needed 
to make a perfect circle of peace and good- 
will about the earth.” 


Many an educator has never grasped this 
truth, has never seen how humane education 
strikes at the roots of human character, has 
to do with that which right-guided leads to a 
life from which the things that separate and 
divide men and nations are eliminated. To 
think of humane education as primarily con- 
cerned with animals is to miss its deepest 
meaning. It is because so many educators 
have missed this meaning that they utterly 
fail to comprehend its significance. It is the 
child above all and what he is to be as a future 


citizen that is the primary concern of humane 
education. 

He who determines the training of the child 
for the first years of childhcod is, more than 
any other, the fashioner of the youth and 
manhood which are to follow. Interested 
always more in the animals akout him than 
in his human kind, the child, awakened to 
the claims of these always more or less de- 
fenseless creatures for just and kindly treat- 
ment, comes soon to recognize these principles 
of justice and good-will as those that should 
govern him in his relations to his human 
fellows. Those impulses to cruelty to man 
or animal which lead to strife, enmity, race 
prejudice, and war, like evil weeds in g 
soil, are stifled and die beneath the over- 
shadowing growth of the finer and nobler 
impulses of the nature. And these are the 
elements of character that “are needed to make 
the perfect circle of peace and good-will about 
the earth.” These, too, are the forces that 
mean more for civilization in its highest sense 
than any mere intellectual acquirements apart 
from them can ever mean. 

Here again many educators from the top 
to the bottom of the order fail in comprehen- 
sion of the truth. Scholarship, science, all 
the learning of the schools, has never made 
and never can make an enduring civilization. 
It is out of the heart that flow the issues of 
life. The redeeming force in human society 
has been neither philosophy nor science. 
The great mass of men move upward, drawn 
by voices that speak to scmething deeper 
than the cold and calculating operations of 
the intellect. It is into this realm primarily 
that humane education enters. Hence its 
vital and inestimable value in the making of 
character—such character as alone makes 
possible a world of peace and good-will. 


A PRIZE 


A FRIEND suggests a prize of a hundred 
dollars for an essay on “The Barbarism 
of Wearing Furs for Adornment.” He has 
offered $20 toward the $100. Fifteen dollars 
has been added to this amount. Who will help 
provide the balance, the understanding being 
that, should the full amount not be secured, 
the money contributed toward it should be 
returned? 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


THE HEAD-LINER 


HE was a little trick dog taught to stand 

Head-liner in a troup that nightly pranced 

Before the footlights to amuse a crowd 

Of idle pleasure seekers, born to laugh 

At others’ woes. The blinding spotlight thrown 

Upon him as obediently he led 

His docile comrades in this pagan show, 

Brought to his eyes the cataract’s blinding veil 

Which the skilled surgeon’s knife alone could 
cure. 

But, since a brute cannot essay his choice, 

Back he must go and do the same thing o’er 

Nor cavil at the force that bids him go. 


Oh, when will people cease to be amused 

At animals performing on the stage?— 

Learn to ignore the cunning trick that’s taught, 

Ofttimes by suffering and cruel pain? 

Since only thus can human lives attain 

Unto that poise which gaping crowds admire, 

Why think the dog that poses at the show 

Responds not to an oft-repeated blow 

That minds him of just punishment in store 

Should he refuse to do the same trick o'er? 

We who can voice our woe have less to fear 

Than our dumb friends who see misfortune near, 

Yet lack the power, the voice, whereby to plead 

Their cause in times of their most pressing need. 
Heten M. Ricnarpson 


International 


CHIMPANZEE TRAINED TO PARADE 
BEFORE GAPING CROWDS 


JACK LONDON CLUB EXCEEDS 300.000 


CRUDITIES AND BARBARITIES OF PICTURE AND PERFORMANCE ARE PAINFULLY GLARING 


Pit Fight Staged in South Carolina 


An Airedale terrier and a young wildcat 
were pitted against each other recently at the 
fair grounds in Florence, S. C., in a “fight to 
death,” the dog proving himself superior to 
its supposedly less tame opponent. Several 
hundred persons witnessed the fight. The 
Airedale was brought here to settle an argu- 
ment as to whether the dog or the cat would 
prove the superior in battle. 

The fight was staged in a caged-in arena in 
front of the grand stand. The dog had fin- 
ished his adversary in less than ten minutes 
and was barely scratched in the encounter. 

On the day of the fight much opposition 
arose, especially among the women, to the 
fight, but it was held according to schedule. 
It was said that there is no law in South 
Carolina that would prohibit the staging of 
such fights. 


If you dislike and disappreve animal 
performances and want to help to put 
an end to them, 


Join the Jack London Club 
by agreeing to withdraw from all exhibi- 
tions of trained animals and sending your 
name to Our Dumb Animals. 

Jack London wrote: “Show the man- 
agement that such turns are unpopular, 
and in a day, in an instant, the manage- 
ment will cease catering such turns to 


its audiences.” 


ANIMALS IN THE MOVIES 


F all the crudities and barbarisms of 

the movies, nothing disgusts me quite 

so much as the exploitation of defenseless ani- 

mals, says Walter A. Dyer in the Springfield 

Union. The movie comedian and the vamp 

get paid for making fools and spectacles of 

themselves: it is a matter of choice with them. 

But the animals have no voice in the matter 
and no compensation. 

There are rare occasions when I can approve 
of the use of an animal in the movies. Tom 
Mix’s Great Dane, for example, seems to 
enjoy himself, and he is seldom compelled to 
do anything that any self-respecting dog 
might not be willing to do to please his master. 
But generally these pictures are the result of 
long “training” that inevitably involves com- 
pulsion quite profitless and uncongenial to 
the animal and usually cruel. The most 
casual experience with animals must convince 
one that a dog does not enjoy being compelled 
to climb a ladder, nor does a horse enjoy being 
raced at top speed over a precipice. The 
comedy goose and pig that are turned loose 
in the terrifying confusion of a crowd of al- 
leged actors are not happy. There is some- 
thing wrong with the ethics of a profession 
that will fill menagerie lions with drugs so 
that they may be safely used as adjuncts in 
the making of pictures. And there is some- 
thing wrong with an audience that will laugh 
at a parrot and a monkey who are thrown 
into a room together and teased into fighting. 
We assume a superior virtue when we condemn 
the Spanish bull-fight, but we scarcely de- 
serve our self-gratulation. Bull-fights also are 
filmed, for the matter of that. 


| 


Wide World Photos 
INIQUITOUS, INHUMANE, INDEFENSIBLE 
WHY confine animals at all? asks Hannen 
Swaffer in The Graphic, who then answers his 
own query: The cinematograph, with its all- 
seeing eye, its imprisonment of color, its multi- 
form ingenuity, can show the children of the 
world a Polar bear much more faithfully than 
the Zoo can, by putting it behind a cage. The 
cinema can travel everywhere, and see every- 
thing, and, by merely turning a handle, you 
can throw upon the screen all the marvels of 
Nature. There is no need for confining mon- 
keys any longer. It is no longer a kindness 
to buy a bun in the Zoo to throw it to an anl- 
mal which must be already overfed. 


THE world owes a great debt to the animal 
kingdom; and the sooner some attempt 1S 
made to liquidate this by the furtherance of 
humane control, the better it will be for the 
moral integrity of the race to come. 


. —Labor World 


I po hope,” exclaimed Mrs. Twickembury, 
“that that queer acting dog hasn’t got hydro- 
statics.” 


OVER 3,000 new members joined the Jack 
London Club last month. 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Is THE PUBLIC TO BLAME? 
JOSEPH R. SCHADEL 


INCE the writer has taken up his resi- 
~ dence in the great and often indifferent 
city of New York, he has made some inter- 
esting observations in the treatment of dray 
horses in the busy down-town commercial 
streets of the metropolis where the dray horse 
has been found indispensable and still defies 
his successor, the motor truck. 

The writer. personally, would like to see the 
happy day when the horse can be honorably 
discharged from service after so many ages of 
faithful and indispensable duty: but while the 
good servants must work it is a good idea for 
each and every humane citizen of the world to 
keep a vigilant watch for violators of the 
§. P. C. A. anti-cruelty laws and for those 
drivers who do not care whether horses have 
feelings or not. We all know that the noble 
horse is one of the finest types of animal and 
that he possesses a very sensitive tempera- 
ment. Therefore, it is criminal to abuse a 
horse, and almost as bad to watch such a 
violation without interference. 

One morning, in the commercial district of 
New York City, the writer observed an elderly 
gentleman who had reported a driver to a 
policeman. The complaint was for over- 
loading the horse, and the crowd, which in- 
evitably gathers for any excitement in New 
York, was apparently inclined to take the old 
gentleman’s interference as a joke. Some 
wise bird. with more ignorance than brains, 
remarked: ‘Oh. it’s just one of these horse 
fanatics looking for trouble.”” May the good 
Lord bless us with more of these so-called 
“fanatics”! The observers of more refined 
instincts could not help admiring the “horse 
fanatic” who was endeavoring to make the 
faithful horse’s path a little easier during 
working hours. Is it possible that the public 
may be to blame for much of the abuse that is 
perpetrated on the busy streets of large 
cities? 


“LOOK AT THE BIRDS” 


HIS is the title of a new two-page leaflet, 

published by the American Humane 
Education Society. It is a sermon, suitable 
for Humane Sunday, preached by the Rev. 
Charles E. Jefferson, pastor of Broadway 
Tabernacle, New York City. A sample copy 
will be sent free to any address. In quanti- 
ties, the price is 30 cents per 100, postpaid. 


Our readers are urged to clip from Our 
Dumb Animals various articles and request 
their local editors to republish. Copies so 
mutilated will be replaced on application. 


The Great Cruelty 


B. D. HELM BOREMAN 


VAST hordes of panting creatures plunge and 
rear,— 
We see, but with a sordid, mocking eye; 
The scream from frightened lamb or maddened 
steer 
Falls echoing back from cold unanswering sky. 
As pass the circling years of ages on, 
So swings the endless, hopeless pageant by 
From morn till night, from night till early dawn 
They come, stumbling they fall. arise and die. 


And blood-steeped shambles fighting 
eath, 
Do dreams of what might be give added 
strength? 
Of prairies rich with clover’s honeyed breath, 
Of brooks where stretch the shadows’ wavering 
length? 
Of wind-swept plains where freedom reigns su- 
preme, 
Where quivering nostrils breathe the fresh 
sweet air 
Or nuzzle in the friendly mountain stream, 
And life holds naught of this strange torture 
there? 


The voice of lowing kine—of bleating sheep,— 
The silvery song that wings from leafy tree, 
The wood-folk’s tongue,—their sacred secrets 

keep,— 
For our dull ear there is no magic key. 
When justice conquers appetite and greed,— 
When sympathy has learned to bridge the 
span,— 
Then will the golden key be found, indeed, 
Unlocking nature’s mysteries to man. 


The bark that bays a joyous welcome home,— 
ae plaintive mew where sea-gulls whir and 
oat ,— 
Deep-throated roars where jungle monarchs 
roam,— 

The paeans lilting from a feathered throat,— 
The call which rings from mountain gorges lone 
Or sweeps across the desert’s silver sand,— 
Have each and all a message of their own,— 

For him who loves, ’tés his to understand. 


’Tis not for you, carnivorous man, to read,— 
No, not for you, grown atrophied and numb, 
Whose conscience, trained, has long since ceased 
to plead ;— 
For you—the peopled fields and woods are 
dumb. 
For you—the soft-eyed ox, the calf just born, 
The mother beast still mourning for her young, 
The male with rage, despair, and fury torn, 
All pay the toll, their martyred deaths unsung. 


That young beast; splendid with the virile grace, 
The flashing eye, the vibrant nerves that go 
With life that breathes the air of boundless space, 

Leaps struggling, proud, defiant from the 
blow. 
He’s down! now up! 
fierce will, 
The wish to live that surges through young life! 
Will hammering, crushing, sledging blows ne’er 
still 
That swaying, writhing mass, that furious 
strife! 


Will naught break that 


Now on his knees, he lifts his eyes once more, 
Dear God, what change in those blood-sodden 
wells! 
What agony has quenched the flame, what store 
Of nameless horror, questioning terror dwells 
In those mute eyes with lingering death now 
glazed! 
They look their dying moment on that thing 
Which stands with gore-stained bludgeon ever 
raised 
To strike and strike with ceaseless, rhythmic 
swing. 


What is this monstrous thing in human shape? 
This master of the stifling, spattered stalls? 
Some Moloch grim? Some legendary ape 
That sports with death within these charnel 
walls? 
Not so. This thing is Man! ’T is you, ’tis I. 
We turn from smiling fruit and golden grain, 
From earth’s rich stores and granaries, to cry 
For food that reeks with travail, death, and 
pain. 


Come, sate ourselves on flesh and blood and bone, 
Till, in the stilly watches of life’s night, 

The soul, called from its feasts, fares forth alone, 
To face its crime in truth’s eternal light. 

Aroused from its debauch, that soul now hears, 
The scales drop from its once unseeing eye; 

We see the flow of dumb hearts’ unshed tears, 
We catch the dumb hearts’ ever-rising cry. . - - 


O God of Mercy, hear their voiceless prayer. 
Let that same hand which fashioned sun and 
stars, 
And creatures of the land and sea and air, 
Send down its healing touch upon their scars. 
Teach man through their dumb bodies, mangled, 
slain, 
That these, their brothers of the wild are Thine; 
Teach him the lesson from these lives of pain 
That pity is the law of love divine. 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


RABBITS: THEIR CARE AND KEEP 


HERE are few pets more interesting to 

children than rabbits. They are gentle 

and winsome members of many a household 
and quite generally prime favorites. 

Those who keep animals for pets, especially 
animals that are wild by nature, should study 
them carefully and find out their needs, their 
likes, and dislikes. Rabbits are easily cared 
for but there are some important things that 
must be observed or provided if they are to 
be kept healthy and happy. To the prospec- 
tive pet rabbit keeper it will be well to bear 
these facts in mind: 


The rabbit house or hutch should consist 
of two parts, the one closed and the other 
open. The latter is the yard or run which 
should be a framework enclosed by wire on 
sides and over top. The closed portion may 
be an ordinary box at least two feet square for 
a pair of rabbits, but it should be tight and 
warm, affording protection to the animals 
from rain, drafts, or a burning sun. Damp- 
ness and chills are always to be avoided, hence 
it is necessary to raise the house off the 
ground at least six inches. A few small holes 
should be bored in the floor for drainage and 
a few may also be made near the top of the 
house for ventilation. 

The furniture of the rabbit house needs to 
be only a little dry hay or straw. The bed- 
ding should be kept clean. It is a good plan 
to remove soiled bedding and all refuse every 
morning and to supply regularly new and 
fresh hay. 

Rabbits are naturally clean in their habits 
and in their feeding, so that attention must 
be given both to food and housing. 

Regularity in feeding is very important, 
both as to hours and as to the quantity of 
food given. There should be a fixed feeding 
time, then you will be less likely to forget the 
little animals dependent on you. The morn- 
ing meal should never be given later than 
8 o’clock; never feed them at noon, as that is 
the time for rest and sleep: the second meal 
should be given about sunset, and this is the 
principal meal, as rabbits eat with the greatest 
appetite during the night. You may give 
them almost anything in the way of fresh 
vegetables, oats, peas, beans, meal, bran, and 
sweet apples. A varied diet, such as carrots, 
hay, turnips, celery tops, lettuce or cabbage, 
given in moderation, will please them and do 
them good. Apples and pears, or the peelings 
of these, they are very fond of. Fresh green 
grass is very good for them, also carrot or tur- 
nip-tops, and potato parings. Do not give 
wet green foods. After heavy rain the green 
vegetables should be well shaken and dried. 
Rabbits should never be fed entirely on bran 
and corn. As a rule rabbits do not require as 
much drink as many animals, but water should 
be kept within their reach, especially when 
there is a scarcity of green food. Remember 
always that overfeeding is as cruel and harm- 
ful. as underfeeding. 

In lifting your rabbits to and from the 
hutch, grasp both ears firmly with one hand, 
and with the other support the hind quarters. 


EACH DAY 
BERT MOREHOUSE 
SPEAK a gentle, kindly word, 
With a goodly smile, 
To an animal or bird— 
It is worth your while! 


DOGS OF THE PYRENEES 


COLLIE TRAVELS 2,364 MILES 


HE record for long-distance travel by a 
dog to reach his home and master is 
held, so far as known, by a collie who returned 
to his home in Silverton, Oregon, on February 
15. After an absence of six months when he 
was lost from his master’s car “somewhere in 
Towa’’ this dog with the instinct and sense of 
direction that passes understanding, walked 
into his owner’s restaurant, weary, thin and 
footsore, and barked a joyful greeting. 

G. F. Brazier, restaurant proprietor in 
Silverton, rejoices in the return of his dog. 
It was in eastern Iowa that the collie disap- 
peared. All search and extensive advertising 
were unavailing and Mr. Brazier proceeded 
farther east to Wolcott, Ind. Sometime after 
he had started back for Oregon the dog was 
seen in Wolcott which showed that he was on 
his master’s trail. From Wolcott to Silver- 
ton it is 2,364 miles. The collie made it. In 
the long journey, embracing summer sun and 
severe winter weather, the indomitable dog 
crossed seven different states, traveled through 
the prairies of Indiana, Illinois, Iowa and 
Nebraska, climbed the Rockies through Wy- 
oming, and made his way over the Idaho 
desert into Oregon. His unerring instinct 
had guided him to his beloved master. 


NOBLENESS OF THE DOG 
EMEMBER always that, as Sir Walter 
Scott once said, “The Almighty, who 
gave the dog to be the companion ot our pleas- 
ures and our toils, hath invested him with a 
nature noble and incapable of deceit. He 
forgets neither friend nor foe, remembers with 
accuracy both benefit and injury. He hath 
a share of man’s intelligence, but no share of 
man’s falsehood. You may bribe an assassin 
to slay a man, or a witness to take away his 
life by a false accusation, but you cannot make 
a dog tear his benefactor.” 
A MEDICAL journal states that the weak- 
est part of the body is the one most open to 
disease. We notice that many of the Fresh- 
men have colds in their heads. 
—Cambridge Review (High School) 


ONCE more, speak clearly, if you speak at all; 


Carve every word before you let it fall. 


“AM I MY DUMB BROTHER'S 
KEEPER?” 


ORISON SWETT MARDEN 
Editor, New Success Magazine 


INDNESS, especially to the weak and 

defenseless, is the very foundation of 
character; and when we set our children an 
example of cruelty and allow them to stone 
and trap and shoot birds, squirrels, and other 
helpless creatures, just for sport, we little 
realize what we are doing in the way of hard- 
ening and brutalizing their impressionable 
natures. 

Cruelty and a brutal indifference to the life 
and rights of others is developed in many a 
child by the example of his own father. This 
is especially true of men who kill dumb ani- 
mals for “sport.” There are many people 
in our jails today who would not be there but 
for the encouragement given them in their 
youth to kill birds and animals just for fun. 
They thought there was no harm in it, that it 
was all right because their fathers and other 
men high up in the world’s most honored 
positions did these things. 

Happily, in many directions, there are signs 
of a revolt against the barbarity of killing as 
a pastime. And the time will come when 
men in high positions who are looked up to 
by thousands of our youths as examples of 
manliness, will be ashamed to see chronicled 
in the papers the details of their ghastly hunts, 
their heartless slaughter of the innocents. 
The time will come when it will be consid- 
ered cowardly and base for a great strong man 
to kill defenseless little birds or any living 
creature for sport. 

The time will come when the man who shoots 
or traps or maims or kills God’s creatures with 
no excuse except that of having a “good time,” 
will be ostracized from society, will be re- 
garded as an enemy not only of our little 
dumb brothers and sisters, but of human 
beings. He will be looked upon as a moral 
outcast, little better than a murderer. 

If we would reach the highest plane of 
development, the realization of our oneness 
with the Creator of the universe, we must 
realize our oneness with His creation; we 
must, in thought and word and act, regard all 
dumb creatures as St. Francis did—as our 
little brothers and sisters. 
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THE FIRST ROBIN 
ABIGAIL CRESSON in New York Herald 


A ROBIN all ruffled by the wind, 
Such a miserable, desolate thing, 

Has perched himself high in the maple tree; 
He’s fairly bursting his throat to sing 


A song as cheery and warm and bright 

As his own red breast, and light and gay 
As the lift and flirt of his eager wings 

As he says good-by and flies away. 


The wind is east and the sky is dark; 
It looks like snow at the hill’s far edge; 
But I have forgotten all of this— 
I'm planning the box for my window ledge— 


And what shall I plant and where and when; 
What's the best place for the mignonette; 
Shall I buy hollyhock seed this year? 
Don’t dare to say—it is winter yet! 


The calendar knows that it is spring, 
And I know so and robin does, too; 

So there’s a majority—three to one— 
Nobody listens at all to you! 


THE ENGLISH ROBIN 
JESSE TAYLOR, England 


HE robin is a great favorite with every- 
body. Children especially love it. It 

is a pleasure to watch it as it is so tame, and, 
when noticed, becomes quite friendly. We 
have admired its lovely, red breast, shaded by 
gray, and deepening into brown. How grace- 
ful and sprightly is this handsome bird! How 
quick are its movements! What graceful 
ankles and feet! What a good shape he is, 
and as tor his singing powers they are excep- 


- tional and very sublime. 


Robins are not all alike, all the world over. 
They differ in color considerably in different 
countries. In the north of Europe the 
robin’s breast instead of being red is blue. 
In Australia it is pink, very much the same 
color as the breast of an English bulfinch. 
The first time I saw the Australian robin I did 
not really know it was a robin because the 
coloring was so different from what I had 
seen in England. Not only is the color of the 
breast different, but its plumage is entirely 
different. In addition to the breast being 
pink, the throat is white, the wings are 
slightly tipped with gold, and the back is a 
dark shining blue. Although the Australian 
robin is so different from the English in 
plumage, yet it has all the English robin’s 
movements. It shakes itself just in the same 
way, and bows just as gracefully; it has the 
same bright and expressive eye. It is also 
just as familiar and ready to approach any- 
one. I was not very surprised therefore 
when I made inquiries about it to hear the 
words, “Oh, yes, he’s a robin sure enough.” 

One Sunday afternoon when I was sitting 
reading in the garden, a robin came quite 
near and perched upon a fig tree that I was 
sitting under, so I had a good look at him. 
How wonderful are all the robins when you 
think about them. John Ruskin in his 
“Love’s Meinie” has written about the robin 
In a very descriptive way. He says, “a 
robin’s beak is its mouth and hands, its bag 
of tools, its dressing case, its sword by which 
it defends itself, and its musical instrument.” 
These are very expressive words. We love 
the robin’s voice, it is so plaintive and so 
sweet. One of its charms is that it sings its 
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TWO-YEAR-OLD ELK, FAT, FEARLESS AND FED 


BY WOMAN CARETAKER 


sweetest songs in the winter. In the dark 
and dull days when other birds are silent, the 
robin treats us to rich and lovely music. 
When I was a little boy I was very fond of 
birds and found a lot of pleasure in watching 
them, especially at nesting-time. I knew 
most of the nests in the countryside. I re- 
member a robin with one leg that was very 
tame. He used to come into the kitchen, 
and was as friendly as possible. He came 
every winter for four years and always found 
a good supply of crumbs, but one winter we 
missed him, and, alas, we never saw him 
again! There was another robin that was 
tamer still. He was the tamest and sweetest 
robin we ever knew, so we called him “our 
robin.” We really did nothing to tame him. 
He began to come every afternoon in the 
summer time when we had tea in the garden. 
He was quite tame from the first. He would 
come into the summer house and perch upon 
the chairs, upon my knee, and often upon my 
boot. One day when we came to tea, the 
robin was already there helping himself to 
the cake. For some weeks he used to go to 
my daughter’s bedroom every morning and 
wake her up by singing one of his sweet songs. 
After that came the robin’s breakfast. He 
got so tame that he would take a crumb from 
between her lips. I need hardly say that this 
robin became a great favorite with us all. 
He was “our robin.”” We were very sorry 
indeed that after coming to us so much, and 
giving us a great deal of pleasure, there came 
a day when we saw nothing of him. We 
searched everywhere for him, but he never 


came again, so we thought he must have been 
killed. 


From the standpoint of labor, it is more 
constructive to destroy a battleship than to 
build one. SAMUEL GOMPERS 


A MOUSE “TALE” 
An Actual Incident in San Diego, Cal. 
M.C. STARKEY 


HILE fighting a fire recently, in a 
southern California city, a fireman 
handling one of the lines of hose found he had, 
unknowingly, rescued a tiny tenant of the 
burning building. Happening to glance down 
at his feet he discovered a shivering, drenched 
mouse perched on the toe of his rubber boots. 
As he stooped over the tiny creature it turned 
its bright eyes so appealingly up to him that he 
hadn’t the heart to complete the job the fire 
bad almost accomplished. 

“Why, you poor little rascal!’ he ejacu- 
lated, “you sure are badly in need of first aid 
—so here goes.”’ and he lifted the mouse from 
his boot and dropped it into a side pocket of 
his heavy slicker. 

The fireman was too busy the next hour to 
waste a thought on a half-drowned mouse, but 
after the fire was subdued and he reached the 
engine-house, he remembered it. Reaching 
into his pocket he found a now well dried and 
frisky creature that apparently realized it was 
in safe hands, as it did not resent his picking it 
up and stroking its sleek fur. 

“T believe the blamed little rascal wants 
me to adopt it,” the fireman remarked, as 
several of his fellow-workers crowded around 
to see his pet. 

“Better take it out and feed it to old Tom,” 
advised one of the onlookers. 

But the kind-hearted fireman who had res- 
cued Mr. Mouse didn’t relish the thought; 
old Tom could forage his own fresh meat. 
The mouse was carefully carried to a near-by 
livery stable. And there, in a nice dry heap of 
scattered hay the rescued fire victim was turned 
loose and given another chance at making his 
own way in his mouse kingdom. 
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AGENTS to take orders for Our Dumb Animals are 
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EDITORS of all periodicals who receive this publica- 
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MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, particularly prose 
articles of about three hundred words, are solicited. We 
do not wish to consider prose manuscripts of over 800 
words in length, nor verse in excess of thirty-six lines. The 


shorter the better. Full return postage should be enclosed 
with each manuscript submitted. 


AN ANCIENT AND A MODERN MO- 
TIVE 

HERE are probably few Pythagoreans 

in our western world today. The be- 
lief in the transmigration of souls has no 
place in our philosophy. Yet this belief so 
widely prevailing in the early centuries of 
Greek thought must have mitigated vastly 
the sufferings of animals. To treat cruelly or 
indifferently an animal might be, to those 
cherishing this belief, to wound or hurt one’s 
own mother or some dear and vanished friend. 
To many in our day man’s knowledge of his 
kinship with the life below him means nothing 
less than kindness. 


THE OSTRICH PLUME 


OW quietly it seems to have passed 

from sight! The San Francisco Ex- 
aminer is doubtless right in saying that the 
automobile more than any other one thing 
has ruined the business. An ostrich feather 
on a lady’s hat in an open automobile comes 
out of its battle with the wind a sorry wreck. 
Another cause of the vanishing plume has 
been the changing style in woman’s dress. 
Picture hats, it has been said, do not go with 
short skirts. Then the “trade,” another 
paper says, never had much love for the 
ostrich feather because it lasted too long. It 
adorned too many successive hats upon the 
same head. That plucking it from the ostrich 
meant cruelty is denied. It is really clipped 
before the moulting season. 


TRICK PHOTOGRAPHY 


T the Hollywood conference, held in 

January, Mr. Will H. Hays, president 

of the Motion Picture Producers and Distrib- 
utors of America, Inc., said:— 


“It must be remembered that while the 
actor dies in Hamlet, John Barrymore is still 
about. There are many instances where 
what appears upon the screen would lead one 
to suppose that cruelty has been practised in 
the filming of animals, whereas the effect has 
been gained entirely through trick photog- 
raphy. That is why I favor the suggestion that 
we have some one whose sole duty it would be 
to observe the treatment of animals in the 
studios and upon location, who would certify 
to the public that no cruelty has been practised. 
I shall make this as a recommendation to the 
Association of Motion Picture Producers.” 


A FASCINATING BOOK 


OVERS of J. Henri Fabre, that marvel- 
ous student of insect life, will be de- 
lighted with Eugene Evrard’s “Mystery of 
the Hive.” Fabre was well called ‘The 
Homer of the Insect.” He tells the story of 
his long and patient observations, not in the 
dry and technical language of the scientist, 
but in the language of a gifted poet whose 
imagination makes the world of his investi- 
gation as real and living as if it were peopled 
with the most interesting and brilliant per- 
sonalities. Eugene Evrard is a worthy suc- 
cessor. One almost forgets that he is not 
reading Fabre as he follows the author in his 
devoted and affectionate study of the bee. 
Endowed like Fabre with rare power of imag- 
ination, he has so used this power as to make 
his book as fascinating as a novel. Yet let 
no one think as he reads Evrard that he is in 
the realm of romance instead of that of 
science. Here is the charm that was Fabre’s. 
There were those who, missing in Fabre the 
dull, many-syllabled words of the mere scien- 
tist, thought his stories of wasp and fly and 
beetle could not be of scientific value. The 
world learned better, however, toward his 
later days and crowned him with the glory 
that was his due—recognized him as among 
the greatest of all entomologists. 

We hope Evrard’s book will have a wide 
reading. It deepens our interest in that 
world of life about us of which so many of us 
know nothing and which yet has its source 
where we have ours. No one can read this 
book without feeling anew the mystery of 
life and without new wonder and admiration 
for that tiny being of the hive that makes it 
almost a sacred thing; no one can read it 
without feeling a tenderer regard for all sub- 
human life. 


MONSIEUR VORONOFF AND 
VIVISECTION 


KNOW,” the surgeon says, “‘that animals 

should be protected against the cruelty of 
men, perhaps especially against the cruelty 
of men of science. In fact. with them, the 
passion for research, the pursuit of an idea, 
the heated brain, dominate, and often stifle 
the feelings. It is necessary, therefore, to 
find the means of protecting animals without 
injuring the progress of science, and especially 
without inciting the researchers to experi- 
ment on men, lacking animals.” 

“As for vivisection in INSTRUCTION, 
IT SHOULD BE ABSOLUTELY FORBID- 
DEN. To repeat before students the experi- 
ments which have originally assisted savants 
in discovering physiological or pathological 
phenomena of the living organism, but which 
have since become standard, to repeat these 
experiments under the pretext of impressing 
them on the memories of the pupils, is a use- 
less practice, and only brings to them, by a 
cruel method, the confirmation of facts taught 
in all text-books. 

“One can, moreover, record once for all, all 
experiments by cinematograph pictures, mar- 
velous instruction, visible at one time to hun- 
dreds of students, whereas these experiments 
can only be profitable to a small number of 
pupils immediately surrounding the operating 
table.” 

From The Gazette, Brussels, Belgium, Sept., 
1923. 
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THE AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE 
PREVENTION OF CRUELTY ‘10 
ANIMALS 


Ry things have been done in recent years 
that mean so much to the cause of 
humane education as the entrance into this 
field of the New York Society. Its adven- 
tures here, under the direction of Mr. W. K, 
Horton, the General Manager of the Society, 
and Mrs. H. Clay Preston, who has special 
charge of this department, promise an ines- 
timable influence in the schools not only of 
New York City but of the State. The recep- 
tion this movement has received in the schools 
of the city has been most cordial and co- 
operative. School authorities and _ teachers 
have given the Society and Mrs. Preston 
every opportunity to reach the pupils and 
quicken the humane idea among them. This 
new undertaking of the New York Society is 
only another evidence of its vital and pro- 
gressive spirit under the wise leadership of 
Mr. Horton. 


HUMANE SOCIETIES AND PROGRESS 


ILLIS FLETCHER JOHNSON, in the 
North American Review, says: 

There was most profitable food for thought 
for any laudator temporis acti in the recent 
world congress of humane societies, in com- 
memoration of the centenary of their origin. 
Nobody now living can recall from personal 
observation the conditions which existed be- 
fore the formation of the Royal Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. But 
there are many who can vividly remember the 
horrors which prevailed in this country at the 
time when—forty years later—Henry Bergh 
undertook to emulate in New York the work 
of .Lord Harrowby in London. ... The 
mission of the humane societies which have 
been formed in these last hundred years, and 
which now extend into every civilized land, 
is by no means yet completed, and will not be 
until “far on in summers that we shall not 
see.” But their practical achievements thus 
far, direct and indirect, form—if I may coin 
the paradoxical phrase—an immeasurable 
measure of human progress, well calculated 
to inspire every well wisher of the race to 
persist in all possible efforts for the world’s 
betterment. 


BROADCAST YOUR MESSAGE 


ROM every broadcasting station in the 

country should go out the message of 
Humane Sunday and Be Kind to Animals 
Week, this year. Officials of Societies and 
individuals interested in humane work every- 
where are urged to see that this is done. Let’s 
have BE KIND TO ANIMALS in the air, 
April 6 to April 12, especially. 


A HINT TO OTHER CITIES 


HE Charleston, S. C., Yellow Taxi Cab 
Company has agreed to have pennants 
bearing the words “This is Be Kind to Animals 
Week” on the rear of all its cars during that 
week. Other cities could, to good advantage, 
do the same. 


NO effort is too small or too large to make 
this year’s Be Kind to Animals Week an un- 
paralleled success. 
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MONTHLY REPORT 


Cases investigated .............. 652 
Animals examined .............. 3,945 
Number of prosecutions.......... 22 
Number of convictions .......... 21 
Horses taken from work ......... 74 
Horses humanely put to sleep .... 64 
Small animals humanely put to 
Stock-yards and Abattoirs 
Animals inspected .............. 36,311 
Cattle, swine and sheep humanely 


The Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals acknowledges gifts 
during February of $100 from the Q. Mills; 
$50 each from J. H. C., F. H. B., E. P. B., 
and S. A. M.; $35 from Mrs. A. G. for en- 
dowment of free dog kennel. “in memory of 
Jock”; $35 from Miss M. E. A. for endow- 
ment of free dog kennel, “in memory of Don’’; 
$35 from Mrs. J. G. and Miss M. M. H. for 

“Tip _ Kym Hickey”: $35 from Mrs. 
W.H : $30 from A. L. H.; $25 each from 
Me Ww S. F., Mrs. E. S. R., Mrs. J. S. B., 
2. A. D. Mrs. E. A. G., Mrs. K. W. S., 
Mrs. G. E. B., W. W. C., F. L. H., Jr., Miss 
L. H., Misses _ Miss M. A. S., Dr. H. B., 
. Ase P. L. Y., and A. H. E.; $20 each 
from J. B., Mrs. ©. 
A. C., Mrs. D: M:; A. P.,. Mr. 
and Mrs. H. S. R., Miss. 1. 
M. A. W., Mrs. E. P. H., Mrs. R. M. S., 
A. E. W., Mr. and Mrs. W. A. G., and A. S. 

The Society has been remembered in the 
will of Sarah E. Veazie of Quincy. 

The American Humane Education Society 
has received a gift of $200 from two New 
York friends. 
March 11, 1924. 


Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 
184 Longwood Avenue Telephone, Regent 6100 
Veterinarians 
H. F. DAILEY, v.m.p., Chief 
R. H. SCHNEIDER, v.M.p. 
J. R. WELLS, v.m.p. 
W. M. EVANS, p.v.s. 
D. L. BOLGER, p.v.s. 
Harry L. Superintendent 


FREE Dispensary for Animals 
Treatment for sick or injured animals. 


Hours from 2 to 4. Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday. Saturday 
from 11 tol. 


HOSPITAL REPORT FOR FEBRUARY 


Hospital Free Dispensary 
Cases entered 509 Cases 949 
Dogs 332 Dogs 650 
Cats 150 Cats Q77 
Horses 25 Birds 11 
Birds Q Rats 

Horses 4 
Operations 332 


Hospital cases since opening, Mar. 1,’15,39,290 
Free Dispensary cases ....... 50,948 


KINDNESS TO ANIMALS 
Editorial in Lynn (Mass.) Item 


HE formation of a Kindness club made 
up of school children of the Tracy and 
Lincoln schools is an excellent thing. If there 
is one thing more than another that this good 
old world seems to need, it is a general diffu- 
sion of the spirit of kindness. Beginning with 
our four-footed and feathered friends, we 
should extend consideration for the feelings 
and rights of others to all with whom we come 
in contact. Nor should this be done with 
any show of patronage or with a cold air of 
duty performed. It should be accompanied 
by a full-hearted love for all created things 
and should be as uplifting to the heart of 
the one who gives as to that of the one who 
receives. 

In our family life, school hours, at business, 
everywhere, is there broad opportunity to be 
kind, to be unselfish. The habit of being kind, 
like most habits, can best be formed in youth. 
As a matter of fact, children are by their very 
nature kind. They learn to be otherwise only 
after contact with the world when they have 
been deceived or when they have met with 
rudeness and injustice. Naturally imitative, 
they do as they see others do. In countries 
less highly civilized than ours, travelers are 
shocked at the wanton cruelty shown to ani- 
mals, not only by children, but by grown-ups. 
In some instances it seems as if these back- 
ward people do not know that animals have 
feelings, but think them made of wood or 
stone. Missionaries can tell harrowing stories 
of the natives of savage countries, or only 
partly civilized peoples, and their attitude 
towards the animals that are so useful to 
them. Even in some parts of our own land, 
much unnecessary suffering is inflicted upon 
animals, and laws have to be made to compel 
men to respect the lower creatures. Laws 
have been made governing the killing of ani- 
mals for food, the shipping of live fowl, and 
so on. 

And all this because we do not begin early 
and so make kindness a habit. 


LEGALIZED CRUELTY 
REGINALD C. BARKER 


URING the month of January no less 

than nine valuable dogs were purposely 

and maliciously poisoned in Boise, Idaho, by 
some person or persons unknown. 

And there was great uproar made by the 
owners of those ‘“‘valuable” dogs. 

And there was much talk of what would 
be done to the poisoner should he or she be 
caught. 

And one man claimed his dog was worth a 
hundred dollars. 

And a woman said she valued her French 
poodle at two hundred and fifty dollars. 

And everyone who had lost a dog by poison 
said it was the cruelest thing he had ever 
heard of. 

Which was perfectly right. 

Yet it seems to me that had those dogs not 
been “valuable property” few would have 
mentioned the cruelty of the act. I have 
reason to believe that their idea of “cruelty” 
was to be suddenly robbed of the market value 
of their dogs. 

Which is very wrong of me. 

Yet :— 

Seventeen thousand wild animals lost their 
lives by poison, traps and gun-shot wounds 
in the State of Idaho during the year 1923. 

Of this number 16,111 were coyotes, 345 
— 353 wild cats, 49 wolves, 81 mountain 

ions. 

And the bounty claims filed against the 
State amounted to $49,552.50. 

And those who killed all those wild animais 
collected the bounties, and sold the pelts for 
a good price and then shouted “Hurrah!” 

And those who bought the pelts sold them 
again at a great profit and shouted “Hurrah!” 

And nice ladies cuddled their cheeks against 
the “beautiful furs” and cried “Aren’t they 
the sweetest things!” 

And all were very happy because they had 
gained more worldly possessions, and con- 
gratulated each other on the wonderful work 
the hunters and trappers were doing in shoot- 
ing, trapping and POISONING all those nasty 
predatory animals. 

And nobody called that wanton murder 
“Cruel.” 

“Tt’s different, my dear,” explained one 
sweet woman to a friend, “‘you see dogs are 
valuable property and it is against the law to 
poison them. But these wild animals are no 
use to anyone until they are dead, and it is 
perfectly legal to poison THEM!” 

“T think it’s a shame, and there should be a 
law against poisoning any wild creature,” 
said her friend. ‘They must suffer so ter- 
ribly before they die!” 

They do suffer, these wild animals of the 
mountains and deserts; but because they do 
not become “valuable property” until after 
they are dead, nobody seems to care. 

I wonder why? 


BE Kind to Animals Week becomes more 
popular as a really worth-while civic move- 
ment with each succeeding year. 


Free stalls and kennels in the Angell 
Memorial Animal Hospital may be endowed 
by individuals. Seventy-five dollars a year 
for a horse stall, thirty-five dollars a year 
for a kennel. Stalls and kennels are 
marked with the names of the donors. 
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OUR 


DUMB ANIMALS 


American Gumane 
Education Society 


m 


KINDNESS, JUSTICE] G 
AND MERCY TO 
Every LivinG 
CREATURE. 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell. Incorporated, 1889 


For rates of membership in both of our Socie- 
ties see last page. Checks should be made payable 
to the Treasurer. 


Officers of the American Humane Education 
Society 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
Hon. A. E. PILLSBURY, Counselor 
EBEN. SHUTE, Treasurer 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 
Cares G. Bancrort, Vice-President of the First 
National Bank 
Cuartes E. Rogerson, President of the Boston 
Safe Deposit and Trust Company 
JoHN R. Macomser, President of Harris, Forbes 
and Company 


Humane Press Bureau 
Mrs. May L. Hall, Secretary 


Foreign Corresponding Representatives 


Chile 

Mrs. Jeannette Ryder .......... Cuba 

Edward Fox Sainsbury.......... France 
Guatemala 

Mrs. Lillian Kohler ............ Jamaica 

Mrs. Mary P. E. Nitobé ........ Japan 

Mrs. Marie C. S. Houghton Madeira 

Mrs. Myrta Keeler Campbell Mexico 

Mrs. Alice W. Manning ........ Turkey 


Field Workers of the Society 


Rev. Richard Carroll, Columbia, South Carolina 
Mrs. Alice L. Park, Palo Alto, California 

Mrs. Rachel C. Hogue, San Diego, California 
Mrs. Jennie R. Nichols, Tacoma, Washington 
James D. Burton, Harriman, Tennessee 

Mrs. Katherine Weathersbee, Atlanta, Georgia 
Rev. F. Rivers Barnwell, Fort Worth, Texas 
Miss Blanche Finley, Richmond, Virginia 


Field Representative 
Wm. F. H.Wentzel, M.S., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


BE KIND TO ANIMALS SUPPLEMENT 


ERE is evidence that Be Kind to Ani- 

mals Week and all that it implies— 
humane education—is recognized by the pub- 
lic, especially the great American press, as 
not only a humanitarian but a civic move- 
ment. The Charleston, S. C., News and 
Courier, one of the oldest and most conserva- 
tive morning papers in the United States 
(established in 1803) with a large and far- 
reaching circulation, has volunteered to con- 
tinue the good work of the American of that 
city, which originated the Be Kind to Animals 
Week Supplements and which has since sus- 
pended publication. The News and Courier 


will issue its Supplement on Humane Sunday, 
April 6. It will, no doubt, be a creditable 
number and of special interest to all friends 
of animals. 


GO TO THE BEE 


HE maker of proverbs might have said, 

“Go to the bee” as well as ““Go to the 
ant,” for light and leading. Indeed, had he 
known the bee as well as he did the ant he 
would probably have put her first in wisdom. 
The narrow brain of the bee with its highly 
developed lobes and multiple convolutions, 
we are told, forms the one hundred and sixty- 
fifth part of the total volume of its body, 
while that of the ant forms only the two hun- 
dred and eighty-sixth part. Here is a fine 
bit of moral teaching from the bee: A humble 
country priest initiating Evrard into the 
study of the bee bade him not be afraid as 
they approached the hive. “Bees,” he said, 
“are more peaceful than human beings. Do 
you know that charming motto of Father 
Bouhours?” “No,” replied Evrard. “Do 
not forget it,” said the kindly curé. ‘It has 
the wisdom of a national proverb. Sponte 
favos, aegre spicula. One might translate it: 
‘My honey with all my heart. My sting 
reluctantly.’ ”’ 


CASH PRIZES FOR PRESS PUBLICITY 


HE American Humane Education Soci- 

ety offers three cash prizes and ten addi- 
tional prizes, to the individual or Humane 
Society, anywhere in the United States, 
securing the greatest amount of space in 
newspapers or other periodicals, in connection 
with Humane Sunday and Be Kind to Ani- 
mals Week, during the period beginning April 
1, and ending April 15, 1924. This includes 
the actual dates of HUMANE SUNDAY, 
April 6, and of BE KIND TO ANIMALS 
WEEK, April 7-12. 

There will be thirteen prizes, as follows:— 

First, $25, cash; second, $15, cash; third, 
$10, cash; each of next five, bound volume 
of Our Dumb Animals for 1923; each of next 
five, one year’s subscription to Our Dumb 
Animals. 

The material may relate in any way to 
kindness to animals and may include pictures, 
cartoons, advertisements, and display lines 
of any size, as well as regular reading matter. 

Each clipping (and all material must be 
clipped, not sent in full sheets), must bear the 
full name, address and date of the newspaper 
from which it is cut. 

All clippings sent in by a contestant must 
be sent at one time and in one enclosure, with 
the total number of newspaper linear inches 
plainly marked in figures on the envelope. 
No clipping received after April 25, 1924, will 
be considered. 

All entries should be addressed with full 
name and address of competitor plainly writ- 
ten on envelope: Publicity Contest, Our Dumb 
Animals, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


CALIFORNIA HUMANE ASSOCIATION 
EPRESENTATIVES of the numerous 


humane societies in California met for 
their sixteenth annual convention at Hotel 
Green, Pasadena, February 26, 27 and 28. 
At the opening session messages were read 
from prominent executives and humane work- 
ers throughout the country. Humane educa- 
tion in Los Angeles and in Pasadena was dis- 
cussed by the superintendents of schools in 
those cities. 

An exhibit of publications of the American 
Humane Education Society of Boston was in 
charge of Mrs. Alice L. Park, who distributed 
a quantity of humane literature. 


KILMAURS KING 


T is not often, much as we would like many 
times to do so, that we give space in Our 
Dumb Animals to notices of humane workers 
throughout the country who have finished 
their worldly tasks and gone, we trust, where 
cruelty is unknown. There are too many 
such faithful men and women, carrying the 
burden of humane work often with inadequate 
or no compensation, and death comes too 
frequently, for us to try to chronicle their 
passing in these very limited pages, where 
space has to be portioned out carefully to 
begin to cover the vital topics of the day. 

But when the passing of a humane agent 
calls forth such universal and genuine expres- 
sion of sorrow as did that of Kilmaurs King, 
at Topeka, Kansas, who died February 12, 
the lessons of such an unselfish and useful life 
should be carried into every community in 
the land. We had never met Mr. King, 
though his name was familiar to us as a corre- 
spondent. So far as we know, he never at- 
tended a national convention or was known 
personally to the prominent humane workers 
of the country. Born in Scotland, he came to 
Topeka forty years ago at the age of seven- 
teen. He early became associated with his 
sister and brothers, who were devoted to wel- 
fare work, and was the efficient agent of the 
Foster Humane Society. 

His great friendship for the poor and op- 
pressed, whether human or dumb, was shown 
in the printed testimonials of the chief of 
police, the fire marshal, the commissioner of 
the poor, the probation officer of the juvenile 
court, the secretary of the Provident Asso- 
ciation, the editor of the Topeka Daily Capital, 
and others. Under the caption, “Friend of 
the Meek and Lowly,” a cartoonist in the 
Daily Capital pictures the grave of Kilmaurs 
King, upon which a dog is crouching and over 
which a horse reverently bows his head. We 
have seen nothing like this in print since 1909, 
when a similar cartoon appeared in a Boston 
paper on the day of the funeral of Geo. T. 
Angell. 


TO TEXAS TEACHERS 


ROM the State Department of Education, 
Austin, Texas, Superintendent S. M. N. 
Marrs sends out this letter to the teachers of 


January 10, 1924 

I take pleasure in directing your attention 
to the fact that education in its broadest 
sense includes the training of the individual 
in order that good character may be the main 
result. We cannot have good character un- 
less we observe the golden rule, and the 
observance of the golden rule should be made 
broad enough in its application to include 
animals as well as people. To this end I wish 
to endorse the teaching of humane treatment 
of animals as a means of instilling into the 
minds of the children proper regard for the 
feelings cf others. If we can have the con- 
ception that the word “others” includes all 
animal life we will have taken a long step 
toward world peace, for the individual who 
has this feeling and will apply the golden rule 
will not be found advocating harsh treatment 
of individuals. It is the function of the 
schools to make this contribution to education, 
and the organization of local societies which 
have for their purpose the protection of ani- 
mals and children will contribute very largely 
to the uplift of social conditions. 

(Signed) S. M. N. Marrs 
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Mrs. Mehitable M. C. Coppenhagen, Boston....... 
Hiram Cross, Northfield, N. H......... 

Frederick May, Medford..... 

Mrs. Josiah Vose, Boston... . 
Mrs. Harriet A. Deland, Salem... . 
Dr. William W. Moreland, Boston. 
Miss Eliza Powers, Roxbury 
Miss Sallie S. Sylvester, Leicester......... - 
Christopher W. Bellows, Pepperell................ 
Geo. A. Hassam, Manchester, N. H............... 
Miss Eliza Jenkins, Scituate..................... 
Miss Jane R. Sever, Kingston.................... 
Miss Susan Tufts, Weymouth.................... 
Mrs. Mary E. Keith, Boston..................... 
James P. Thorndike, Boston................... ae 
Mrs. Ellen H. Flint, Leicester.................... 
Miss Flizabeth Jackson, Roxbury................ 
Mrs. Elizabeth S. Morton, So. Boston............ 
James W. Palmeter, Concord 
Miss Margaret E. C. White, Boston.............. 
Simeon P. Adams, Charlestown.......... 
Mrs. M. K. A. Benchley, Ithaca, N. Y............. 
Mrs. Lydia Maria Child, Wayland............... 
Miss Elizabeth S. Lobdell, Boston................ 
Mrs. Mary F. Ripley, South Hingham............ 
Mrs. Amelia F. Wood, Boston................... 
William Ashby, Newburyport........ 
Mrs. Sophia Towne Darrah, Boston.............. 
Miss Sarah A. Whitney, Boston.................. 
Mrs. Anne Ashby, Newburyport................. 
John W. Estabrooks, Boston..................... 
Mrs. Joseph Iasigi, Boston...................... 
Miss Anna M. Briggs, New Bedford.............. 
Mrs. Cynthia E. Gowin, Fitzwilliam, N. H......... 
soanna A. Stanford, 
Mrs. Augusta B. Thayer, Boston................. 
Mrs. Fenno Tudor, Boston 
Seth J. Ventress, Marshfield..................... 
Mrs. Louisa Ann Adams, Boston................. 


Miss Mary Elizabeth Davis, Boston.............. 
Miss Caroline Follansbee, Salem................. 
Edward Lawrence, Charlestown.................. 
Nathaniel Meriam, 
Mrs. Sarah H. Mills, Boston...................-- 
Thomas E. Upham, Dorchester.................. 
Mrs. James M. Beebe, Boston..................-: 
Mrs. Margaret A. Brigham, Boston.............. 
Mrs. Catherine C. Humphreys, Dorchester........ 
Daniel D. Kelley, East Boston............. Loue 
Benjamin Thaxter, Boston... . 
Pamela H. Beal, Kingston. . 
Dorothea L. Dix, Boston........ 
Charles Gardner Emmons, Boston 
Henry Gassett, Dorchester............. 


Mrs. Mary B. Emmons, Boston.................. 1893 
Mrs. Clarissa A. Freeman, Stoneham. vo 36 
Mrs. Sarah R. Osgood, New York, N 1893 
Miss Elizabeth Blanchard, Lowell. . 1894 
Miss Hannah Louisa Brown, Boston. . .. 1894 
Caleb C. Gilbert, Bridgewater..................- 1894 
Mrs. Anne E. Lambert, Boston.................. 1894 
Stephen G. Nash, Lynnfield..................... 1894 
Mrs. Frances E. Pomeroy, So. Hadley............ 1894 
William F. A. Sill, Windsor, Conn................. 1894 
Meaturin M. Ballou, Boston. ... 1895 
Mrs. Edward H. Eldridge, Newton............... 1895 
Mrs. Lydia A. McIntire, Boston................. 1895 
Miss Mary D. Moody, Bath, Me................. 1895 
Miss Mary I. Parker, Clinton... .. 1895 
Mrs. Christana D. Webber, Arlington............. 1895 
Miss Sarah W. Whitney, Boston................. 1895 
Mrs. Eunice R. Dodge, Ausable, N. Y............ 1896 
Miss Elizabeth Dow, Andover................... 1896 
Dr. Eugene F. Dunbar, Boston.................. 1896 
Miss Harriet E. Henshaw, Leicester.............. 1896 
Martin Howard, 1896 
Mrs. Lydia W. Howland, New Bedford............ 1896 
Miss Hannah W. Rounds, Newburyport........... 1896 
Miss Elizabeth Torrey, Cambridge............... 1896 
Miss Eliza Wagstaff, Boston..................... 1896 
Mrs. Anna M. Waters, Dorchester...............- 1896 
Dr. Edward K. Baxter, Sharon, Vt................ 1897 
Mrs. James Freeman Clarke, Boston............. 1897 
Mrs. Samuel C. Cobb, Boston................... 1897 
Mrs. Jeremiah Colburn, Brookline................ 1897 
Mrs. William S. Eaton, Boston................... 1897 
Mrs. Ellen B. French, Beloit, Wis................ 1897 
Mrs. John W. James, 

Mrs. Frances A. Moseley, Boston................ 

Miss Susie M. Ransom, Cambridge............... 

Mrs. Cemantha Waters, 

Mrs. Mary Alvord, 

Mrs. Elizabeth P. Bacon, Boston................ 

Mrs. Caroline W. Oxnard, Boston................ 

Mrs. Lucy A. Woodman, Boston................- 

Mrs. Maria E. Ames, Concord..................- 

Mrs. Caroline S. Barnard, Boston................ 

Ezra Forristall, Jr., 


Miss Hannah W. Loring, Newton................ 
Charles F. Smith, Boston 
Edwin D. Spinner, Spinnerstown, Pa. 
Zina E. Stone, Lowell 
Mrs. Almira P. Balch, Boston 
Miss Frances E. Bangs, Boston....... 
Thompson Baxter, Boston.............. 
George H. Carleton, Georgetown................+ 
Mrs. Catherine F. Daby, Harvard................ 
Mrs. Anna E. Keyes, Newbury, Vt............... 
Miss Mary K. Northey, Andover................ 


Mrs. Rebecca G. Swift, W. Falmouth 900 
Mrs. Isabella B. Tenney, Winchester............. 1900 
Mrs. Susan B. Thompson, Worcester............. 1900 
Miss Harriet T. Browne, Boston................. 1901 
Mrs. Hannah M. Castell, Boston...............-- 1901 
Mrs. Amelia M. Forbes, Boston................-. 1901 
Miss Matilda Goddard, Boston.................. 1901 
Chartes H, Hayden, Boston... .. 1901 
Miss Harriet M. Jennings, Springfield............ 1901 
Mrs. Elizabeth G. Leonard, New Bedford......... 1901 
Mrs. Mary Rothwell, Worcester................- 1901 
Miss Mary Shannon, Newton................... 1901 
Mrs. Ann E. Taggard, Boston..................- 1901 
‘Mrs. Elizabeth C. Ward, Boston................. 1901 
Miss Susan J. White, Boston.................... 1901 
Miss S. Maria Bailey, Boston.................... 1902 
Miss Jane E. Ball, Keene, N. H................-.. 1902 
Mies Mary Bartol, 1902 
Miss Anna M. Clarke, Boston................... 1902 
Miss Lydia A. Crocker, Central Falls, R. I......... 1902 
Francis B. Dumaresq, Boston...................- 1902 
Mrs. Susan W. Farwell, Boston.................. 1902 
Miss A. L. Faulkner, Santa Barbara, Cal........... 1902 
Mrs. Hannah Gamage, Boston..................- 1902 
1902 
Edwin A. W. Harlow, M. D., Quincy............. 1902 
Mrs. Kate Hoyle, Malden.....................45 1902 
Miss Lucy J. Parker, Boston..................... 1902 
Mrs. Ruth B. Snell, New Bedford................ 1902 
Alexander Tripp, Fairhaven..................... 1902 
Mrs. Harriet Welsh, Boston............ Staines 1902 
William 8S. Appleton, Boston.................... 1903 
Mrs. Susan A. Blaisdell, Lowell.................. 1903 
Miss Mary E. Deering, South Paris, Me........... 1903 
Edward De La Granja, Boston................... 1903 
Miss Sophia M. Hale, Walpole................... 1903 
Mrs. Caroline Howard, Fitchburg................ 1903 
Mrs. Elizabeth Lewis, Boston................... 1903 
Miss Jeannie Paine, Cambridge.................. 1903 
Charles H. Prescott, Harvard... 1903 
Richard W. Rice, Springfield... . . 1903 
Mrs. Harriet R. P. Stafford, Wellesley....... 1903 


DECEASED FRIENDS WHO MADE BEQUESTS TO THE MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION 
OF CRUELTY TO ANIMALS AND TO THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 


Arioch Wentworth, Boston... 1903 
Jerome B. Westgate, Fall River.................. 1903 
Miss Elizabeth A. Whitney, Boston............... 1903 
Mrs. Eliza J. Chamberlain, Stafford, Conn......... 1904 
Mrs. Emma L. Conant, Portland, Me............. 1904 
Mrs. Mary F. S. Gifford, New Bedford............ 1904 
Miss Sarah D. White, Middleboro............... 1904 
Mrs. William Appleton, Boston.................. 1905 
Charles Tidd Baker, Boaton. .. 1905 
Miss Florence J. Bigelow, Boston................. 1905 
Miss Ellen M. Boyden, Boston................... 1905 
Mrs. Henrietta L. Cook, Plainfield............... 1905 
Mrs. Alice B. Faulkner, Plymouth................ 1905 
Mrs. Sarah E. French, Randolph................. 1905 
Mrs. Ellen K. Gardner, Worcester................ 1905 
Mrs. N. H. Hutchinson, Nashua, N. H............ 1905 
Mrs. Sarah G. LeMoyne, Wareham............... 1905 
Miss Elizabeth E. Maxwell, Milton............... 1905 
Mrs. Mary E. Meredith, Boston................. 1905 
Mrs. Mary P. O’Connor, Mazomanie, Wis......... 1905 
Miss Anna R. Palfrey, Cambridge................ 1905 
Mrs. Louisa G. Perkins, Newton................. 1905 
Jackson Knyvet Sears, Boston................... 1905 
Mrs. Clara E. Stearns, Somerville................ 1905 
Miss Mary E. Stewart, Boston................... 1905 
Mrs. Julia B. Thayer, Keene, N.H................ 1905 
Elisha W. Willard, Middletown, R.I.............. 1905 
Mrs. Henrietta D. Woodman, Fairhaven.......... 1905 
Mrs. S. Almira Alden, Boston.................... 1906 
Mrs. Mertie I. Armstrong, Chelsea............... 1906 
S. Willard Babcock, Boston....................- 1906 
Miss Elizabeth E. Boyd, Freedom, N. H........... 1906 
Mrs. Ellen A. Fisher. N. Amherst................ 1906 
Edward Gerrish, Cambridge..................... 1906 
Mrs. Rebecca A. Greene, Dartmouth............. 1906 
Mrs. Julie E. Hannis, Leominster................ 1906 
Miss Martha Remick, Everett................... 1906 
Mrs. Abbie H. Ritz, Somerville.................. 1906 
Mrs. Eliza A. Robinson, Boston.................. 1906 
Mrs. Lucretia W. Torr, Andover................. 1906 
Miss Joanna C. Thompson, Holliston............. 1906 
Mrs. Abbie L. Brown, Malden................... 1907 
Mrs. Mary A. L. Brown, West Brookfield... .. 1907 
Mrs. Josephine A. Eddy, Webster......... 1907 
Miss Cynthia E. R. Eldredge, Boston. . . 1907 
Mrs. Emily S. Emerson, Webster... . 1907 
Mrs. Susan E. Gavett, Boston..... 1907 
Miss Martha Harrington, Waltham 1907 
Mrs. Hannah C. Herrick, Chelsea. 1907 
Miss Caroline W. Hill, Sutton. . 1907 
Miss Florence Lyman, Boston............... 
Miss Catherine N. Scott, Pulaski, Pa.............. 1907 
Miss Sarah E. Wall, Worcester.................. 1907 
Miss Augusta Wells, Hatfield.................... 1907 
Miss Maria P. Whitney, Saugus.................. 1907 
Mrs. Caroline E. Whitcomb, Boston.............. 1907 
Mrs. Mary C. Wilder, Boston..................-- 1907 
Miss Martha E. Bailey, Newton................. 1908 
Miss Alice Byington, Stockbridge................ 1908 
Miss Elizabeth D. Chapin, Worcester............. 1908 
John J. Hicks, New Bedford..................... 1908 
Miss Elizabeth B. Hilles, Wilmington, Del. ....... 1908 
Mrs. Annie L. Lowry, Philadelphia............... 1908 
Mrs. Mary Elliot Maldt, Boston................. 1908 
Mrs. Cornelia P. Matthes, New Bedford........... 1908 
Miss Sarah E. Ward, Boston...............c000. 1908 


Miss Carrie F. Abbott, Cambridge............... 1909 
Mrs. Isabel F. Cobb, New Bedford............... 1909 
Charles H. Draper, Brookline..................- 1909 
Miss Ellen T. Emerson, Concord................- 1909 
Mrs. Eliza C. Grenville, Newburyport............ 1909 
Mrs. Mary J. Heywood, Chelsea................. 1909 
Clarence W. Jones, Brookline.................... 1909 
Mrs. Elizabeth F. Noble, Mansfield.............. 1909 
Francis F. Parker, Chicopee. 1909 
Mrs. Margaret E. Robinson, Jamaica Plain........ 1909 
Mrs. Catherine S. Rogers, Milton................ 1909 
Mrs. Ciara Guow, Brockton... 1909 
Miss Miriam S. Shattuck, Boston................ 1909 
Miss Caroline Phelps Stokes, N. Y. City.......... 1909 
Rev. J. Nelson Trask, Orange.................... 1909 
Mrs. Mary H. Witherle, Concord................ 1909 
Nathaniel G. Bagley, Fitchburg................. 1910 
Miss Mary A. Borden, Fall River................ 1910 
Miss Martha M. Buttrick, Lowell................ 1910 
Miss Elizabeth F. Capen, Dedham............... 1910 
Mrs. Julia M. Champlin, Brookline.............. 1910 
Miss Alice M. Daniels, Worcester................ 1910 
Mrs. Mary E. Eaton, Brookline.................. 1910 
Mrs. Susan E. B. Forbes, Byfield................. 1910 
Mrs. David W. Foster, Boston..................+ 1910 
Miss Margaret W. Frothingham, Cambridge....... 1910 
Mrs. Emma C. Gallagher, Boston................ 1910 
Miss Martha F: Harney, Lynn.................+- 1910 
Mrs. Isabella Harvey, Manchester...............- 1910 
Miss Emma Frances Hovey, Woburn............. 1910 
Miss Martha R. Hunt, Somerville................ 1910 
Lorenzo N. Kettle, Boston........ 
Rev. John C. Kimball, Greenfield 1910 
Miss Mary D. Leland, Worcester. . . 1910 
Mrs. Rachel Lewis, Boston........ 1910 
Miss Caroline M. Martin, Dover, N 1910 
Mrs. W. F. Matchett, Brookline... . 1910 
Mrs. Wm. O. Moseley, Newburyport. . 1910 
Mrs. Clara C. Parker, E. Candia, N. H........ 1910 


Andrew C. Slater, Newton 
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1886 1900 
1887 1900 
1887 1900 
1887 1900 
1887 1900 
Mrs. Lydia Hooker, West Roxbury............... 1887 
Eliza A. W. Rogers, Boston....................-. 1887 
Ebenezer George Tucker, Canton................ 1887 
Moses Wildes, 2d, Cambridge................-.-- 1887 
Mrs. Mary Ann Wilson, Boston.................. 1887 
Edward A. Brooks, Northampton................ 1888 
Wm. T. Carlton, Dorchester..................... 1888 
James Freeman Clarke, D.D., Boston............. 1888 
Miss Mary Eveleth, Salem...................... 1888 i 
Addison Gilbert, Gloucester....................- 1888 
Miss Lydia B. Harrington, Waltham.............. 1888 
David E. Merriam, Leicester...................- 1888 
Mrs. Levina R. Urbino, Boston.................. 1888 
Craft, 1889 
Mrs. James B. Dow, Boston..................--- 1889 
Mrs. Ellen M. Gifford, New Haven, Conn.......... 1889 
Albert Phipps, Newton .....................--.- 1889 
Samuel E. Sawyer, Gloucester.................-- 1889 
David Simonds, Boston ....................---- 1889 
Samuel G. Simpkins, Boston....................- 1889 
Mrs. Eliza Sutton, Peabody....................- 1889 
Mrs. Anna L. Baker, Boston..................... 1890 
Mrs. Mary Blaisdell, Stoneham.................. 1890 
Mrs. Mary H. Clapp, Boston.................... 1890 
John 8. Farlow, Newton.....................-.- 1890 
Mrs. Anna L. Moring, Cambridge................ 1890 
Miss Eliza A. Shillaber, Brighton................. 1890 
David W. Simonds, Boston....................-- 1890 
Henry Thielburg, Boston........................ 1890 
Mrs. Anna S. Townsend, Boston................- 1890 
Mrs. Eliza P. Wilson, Cambridge................- 1890 
Hon. Samuel C. Cobb, Boston................... 1891 
Miss Laura Ham, Georgetown..................- 1891 
Mrs. Elizabeth Nash, Worcester................. 1891 
Mrs. J. A. Wheeler, Boston................-..--- 1891 
Edward A. White, 1891 
Mrs. Elisha V. Ashton, Boston................... 1892 
Miss Sarah J. Brown, Lynn...................--- 1892 
Mrs. Priscilla P. Burridge, Malden............... 1892 
Mrs. Mary Currier, Brookline................... 1892 
Dr. Pliny E. Farle, Northampton................ 1892 
Mrs. Lidian Emerson, Concord.................. 1892 
Mrs. Anna E. Brown, Quincy, IIl................. . 1893 
Miss Margaret A. Capen, i 1893 
Mrs. Caroline H. Duncan, Haverhill.............. 1893 |i 
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Mrs. Mary S. Spaulding, Groton................. 1910 
Miss Mary Ella Spaulding, Worcester............. 1910 
Mrs. Martha L. Barrett, Malden ................ 1911 
ohn H. Champney, Jamaica Plain............... 1911 
Miss Alice M. Curtis, Wellesley.................. 1911 
Miss Harriet M. Curtis, Scituate................. 1911 
Mrs. Mary A. Dorman, Old Orchard, Me.......... 1911 
Miss Georgiana G. Eaton, Boston................ 1911 
Miss Lucy M. Ellis, Walpole.................... 1911 
Mrs. Mary A. Follansbee, Boston................ 1911 
Miss Cornelia Frances Forbes, 1911 
Lewis L. Forbes, Philadelphia, P 1911 
Mrs. Anna L. George, Haverhill 1911 
Miss Harriet E. Goodnow, Sterling.............. 1911 
Mrs. Martha A. Hodgkins, East Brookfield....... 1911 
Divs. Mary Jones, Boston. . 1911 
Ward Lamson, Dedham......... 1911 
Nise Catherine M. Lamson, Dedham 1911 
Mrs. Martha J. McNamara, 1911 
Saleb H. Newcomb, Winchester.......... 1911 
Mrs. Anna P. Peabody, Boston.................. 1911 
Mrs. Mary L. Peabody, Milton.................. 1911 
Mrs. Louise A. Rice, Milford ..................+5 1911 
Mrs. Eliza Rich, Southbridge.................... 1911 
Henry L. Shaw, M.D., Boston..................- 1911 
Miss Charlotte E. Strickland, Bradford, Vt........ 1911 
Mrs. Martha M. West, Ordwell, Ohio............. 1911 
Miss Florence E. Wilder, Cambridge............. 1911 
Miss Abbey H. Williams, Worcester.............. 1911 
Mrs. Mehitable C. C. Wilson, Cambridge......... 1911 
Charlotte L. Wright, Georgetown 1911 
John I. Burtt, Philadel 4 1912 
Miss A. Bertha Caton, Watertown 1912 
Hiram B. Cross, M.D., Jamaica Plain............- 1912 
Mrs. Abbie M. Field, Brookline.................. 1912 
Mrs. Rachel M. Gill, Boston...................-- 1912 
Mrs. Adelaide E. Ingraham, Springfield........... 1912 
Bisbal, Newton. 1912 
Thomas Kingsbury, Newton.................... 1912 
1912 
Simon D. Paddack, Syracuse, N. Y..............- 1912 
Mrs. Sarah J. Prouty, Watertown, N. Y........... 1912 
Col. F. S. Richardson, North Adams.............. 1912 
Mrs. Anne M. Sargent, Boston.................. 1912 
Sarah E. Skinner, Brookline..................... 1912 
Helen B. Smith, Worcester ....................- 1912 
George W. Soren, New York, N. Y............... 1912 
Miss Katherine Allen, Worcester................- 1913 
Miss Harriet O. Cruft, Boston..... 1913 
Dr. George E. Foster, Springfield : 1913 
Benson W. Frink, West Boylston 1913 
Charles H. Greenwood, Boston.................% 1913 
Mrs. Frances H. Hood, Hamilton 1913 
Mrs. Charles W. Kennard, Boston............... 1913 
Ellen McKendry, Stoughton.................... 1913 
Cornelius N. Miller, North Adams............... 1913 
Sarah Mott, Buffalo, 1913 
Mrs. Sarah E. Phillips, Lincoln, Ill. .............. 1913 
William Ward Rhoades, Boston................. 1913 
Mrs. Frank P. Speare, Brookline................. 1913 
Granville L. Thayer, Middleboro................ 1913 
Mrs. Phoebe W. Underwood, Worcester........... 1913 
Mrs. Addie F. Walker, Barre.................... 1913 
Miss Nellie H. Bonney, Haverhill................ 1914 
Charles A. Boynton, Everett.................... 1914 
Eleazer D. Chamberlin, Newton................- 1914 
Mrs. Sarah M. Coates, Melrose 1914 
J. Chancellor Crafts, Boston. . . 1914 
Hubert Daly, Boston.............. 1914 
Mrs. Mary J. Edson, W entworth, N. H 1914 
Leland Fairbanks, New York City..............: 1914 
Mrs. Mary E. W. Frink, West Brookfield.......... 1914 
Mrs. Helen M. Griggs, Minneapolis, 1914 
Miss Hi. Isabel Ireson, 1914 
Miss Martha V. Jones, Cambridge............... 1914 
Mrs. Georgia Tyler Kent, Worcester.............. 1914 
Benjamin Leeds, Boston.....................-.- 1914 
Mrs. Susan H. Leeds, Boston..................-. 1914 
Miss Sarah D. Magill, Springfield................ 1914 
Kilburn 8. Porter, Lawrence..................-. 1914 
Miss Mary B. Proctor, Jamaica Plain............. 1914 
William H. Raynard, Dartmouth................ 1914 
Joseph C. Storey, Boston... 1914 
Horace W. Wadleigh, Cohasset.................. 1914 
Charlotte Rice Whitmore, Boston................ 1914 
Mary E. Winter, Gloucester..................... 1914 
Mrs. Mary A. Ballou, Boston.................... 1915 
1915 
Miss Helen Collamore, Boston................... 1915 
Mrs. William H. Coverdale, Geneseo, N. Y........ 1915 
Mrs. Martha E. S. Curtis, Burlington............. 1915 
Orlando H. Davenport, Boston.................. 1915 
Mrs. Ellen B. Derby, Springfield................. 1915 
Mrs. Edward B. Everett, Boston................. 1915 
Miss Flint, Dracut. 1915 
Edward Friebie, 1915 
Mrs. Caroline F. Hollis, Groveland............... 1915 
Mrs. Eunice Wells Hudson, Boston............... 1915 
Miss Penninnah Judd, Augusta, Me............... 5 
Biarous BM. Reyes, Boston... 1915 
Miss Emma T. Kieselhorst, St. Louis, Mo......... 1915 
Miss Katherine Knapp, Boston.................. 1915 
Miss Jane M. Lamb, Greenfield.................. 1915 


Miss Sara E. Langill, Mansfield.................. 1915 
Mrs. Ida M. Mayers, Boston.................... 1915 
Nathaniel Meriam, Boston...................... 1915 
Mrs. Elizabeth G. Parke, Falmouth.............. 1915 
Miss C. L. Phinney, Stoughton.................. 1915 
Mrs. Lydia A. Putney, Lexington................ 1915 
1915 
Mrs. Anna M. Sawyer, Worcester................ 1915 
Mrs. Fannie D. Shoemaker, Topsfield............. 1915 
Mrs. Mary Ann Smith, Chelsea.................. 1915 
George E. Strout, Nahant....................... 1915 
Elizabeth G. Stuart, Hyde Park.................. 1915 
Miss Susan Thatcher, Attleboro.................. 1915 
William B. Weston, Milton...................... 1915 
Mrs. Charles T. White, Boston................... 1915 
Milton B. Whitney, Westfield ................... 1915 
Miss Elizabeth J. Yeoman, Binghamton, N. Y...... 1915 
ir. Anna Alien, Boise, Idaho... 1916 
Mrs. Mary E. C. Bagley, Fitchburg.............. 1916 
Mrs. Louisa M. Barnes, Cambridge............... 1916 
Miss Sarah M. Barrett, Lynn.................... 1916 
Rachel D. Booth, Blackstone.................... 1916 
1916 
Miss Augusta M. Brown, Boston................. 1916 
Phebe S. Burlingame, North Adams.............. 1916 
Mrs. Sarah Nelson 1916 
Miss Sarah E. Conery, Boston................... 1916 
Miss Caroline H. Cottle, Boston................. 1916 
Mrs. Mary A. Extein, Springfield................. 1916 
Miss Julia M. Fox, Arlington 1916 
Mrs. Elizabeth M. French, Brookline............. 1916 
1916 
Mrs. Carrie E. Greene, Springfield................ 1916 
Mrs. Hattie S. Hathaway, Boston................ 1916 
Mrs. Abigail White Howe, Cambridge 1916 
R. Arthur Leeds, Boston............. 1916 
Miss Emily V. Lindsley, Poughkeepsie, N. Y....... 1916 
Mrs. Catherine McCully, Manchester, N. H....... 1916 
Cornelia A. Mudge, Boston....................2. 1916 
Mrs. Ellen Nichols, Ann Arbor, Mich............. 1916 
Mrs. Elizabeth Robinson, Middleboro............ 1916 
Maria J. Shepherd, Revere....................+. 1916 
Margaret A. Simpson, Somerville................ 1916 
Mrs. Pamela J. Tower, Springfield................ 1916 
Edith Whittemore, Boston...................... 1916 
George Allen, Pierrepont Manor, N. Y............ 1917 
Mrs. Augusta E. Corbin, Boston.............. .- 1917 
Mrs. Robert D. Evans, Boston.................. 1917 
Miss Florence Gilley, Marblehead................ 1917 
Edward Glines, Somerville...................... 1917 
1917 
Mrs. Sarah E. Keith, Taunton................... 1917 
George W. Moses, Brookline..................... 1917 
Mrs. Adelaide M. Simmons, Pittsfield............. 1917 
Nellie M. Simpson, Lawrence ................... 1917 
Miss Melinda Anderson, Westfield............... 1918 
Miss Ellen A. Austin, Brookline.................. 1918 
Charles C. Barney, Brookline.................... 1918 
Mrs. Adelia Carr Bromwich, 1918 
H. W. Carpentier, New York, N.Y. .............. 1918 
Miss Edith Davies, 1918 
1918 
Holen C. Everett, 1918 
Amy Shattuck Flewelling, Malden............... 1918 
Mrs. Ellen F. Kennedy, Worcester............... 1918 
Prentiss M. Kent, Boston......................- 1918 
Mrs. Ernestine M. Kettle, Weston............... 1918 
Sarah E. Martin, Cheshire...................... 1918 
1918 
Sarah B. Mitchell, Dartmouth... . 1918 
Emily Shattuck Neal, Boston........ , . 1918 
Mary B. Olmsted, Moodus, Conn 1918 
Marion Amelia Randall, Marshfield.............. 1918 
Mrs. Anna W. Sanborn, Rockport............... 1918 
Mrs. Florence A. Sanborn, Boston............... 1918 
1918 
1918 
Isabelle Wait, Greenfield......................-. 1918 
Cranmore N. Wallace, Boston................... 1918 
Miss Annie M. Washburn, New Bedford.......... 1918 
Cordelia H. Wheeler, Boston.................... 1918 
Mrs. Mary W. Almon, Newport, R. 1L............. 1919 
Morton V. Bonney, Hanover............... 
Mrs. Lucy A. Botsford, West Roxbury............ 1919 
ee W. Dav enport, Brookline.............. 1919 
Mrs. Mary A. A. Everett, Boston................ 1919 
Thomas B. Fitzpatrick, Brookline................ 1919 
Lucia Foskit, Wilbraham....................... 1919 
a R. Gamwell, Cleveland, Ohio......... 1919 
1919 
Mrs. Annette Trull Hittinger, Belmont........... 1919 
Mrs. Mary Gilbert Knight, Boston............... 1919 
1919 
Thomas St. John Lockwood, Boston.............. 1919 
1919 
Marion W. Putnam, Fitchbure.................. 1919 
Mrs. Mary F. G. Price, Pittsfield................. 1919 
David A. Snell, New Bedford.................... 1919 
Miss Lydia E. Sumner, Dorchester............... 1919 
Mrs. Ida M. Thayer, Bradford..............+.... 1919 


Lillian M. Underwood, Newton................. 


1 
Mrs. Sallie S. P. Washburn, Roslindale........ 4 
Abigail A. Wolcott, Wolcottville, Ind............ 1919 
Mrs. Mary F. Witherell, Springfield,........... 1919 
Louisa Kinsell Adams, Boston................ 1920 
Mrs. Betsey S. Beal, Kingston................ 1920 
Mrs. Belle Boutwell, Lyndeboro, N. H...... 1999 
Frank B. Brown, 
Miss Emma C. Campbell, Cambridge.......... 1920 
Emma C. Chapin, Dorchester................. - 1929 
Daniel F. Chessman, Sandwich............... 1920 
1920 
Mrs. Emily L. Cross, Boston...............-. . 1920 
1920 
Asenath F. Eaton, Shrewsbury................. 1929 
Charles W. Fitch, Aberdeen, 8. D............... . 1920 
Washington G. L. George, Amesbury.......... .. 1929 
Julia Goddard, Brookline.................... 1920 
Miss Caroline S. Greene, Cambridge............ 1920 
Miss Lucy Allen Lander, 1920 
Miss Elizabeth J. Lannon, Cambridge........... 1920 
William P. Milner, Concord..................... 1920 
Charles Brooks Pitman, Boston.................. 1920 
Miss H. Martha Sanders, Wadhams, N. Y......... 1920 
Mrs. Sarah F. Swarman, Millis................... 1920 
Isidor Tippmann, San Diego, Cal................. 1920 
Sarah Cornelia Townsend, Milton................ 1920 
Steven G. Train, Brookline...................... 1920 
Minerva T. Warren, Groton. 1920 
Mrs. Annie W. Woolson, Cambridge.............. 1920 
Mrs. Elizabeth Adams, Westboro................ 1921 
Hon. Henry W. Bragg, Boston................... 1921 
Miss Lucy 8. Brewer, Boston 1921 
Edward A. Carroll, Boston... . 1921 
Miss Lilian F. Clarke, Boston 1921 
Robert W. Clifford, West Boylston............... 1921 
Charles W. Cook, 1921 
Frank M. Crosby, 1921 
Miss Josephine M. Dickinson, Chicopee........... 1921 
Miss Kate F. Everett, Boston.................... 1921 
Charles W. Fitch, South Dakota................. 1921 
Mrs. Eliza W. Frost, 1921 
1921 
Robert L. Golbert, 1921 
Miss Sarah A. Haskell, Boston................... 1921 
Lorenzo Dow Hawkins, Stoneham................ 1921 
Mrs. Frances M. Howe, Northboro............... 1921 
Miss Mary I. Locke, Newton.................... 1921 
Cyrus C. Mayberry, Boston....................:. 1921 
Miss Ellen V. Pierce, Somerville.................. 1921 
1921 
Mrs. Margaret Simmons Rice, Boston............ 1921 
Miss Annie L. Richards, Boston...... 1921 
Mrs. Eliza D. Robinson, Worcester 1921 
Miss Elizabeth H. Russell, Plymouth............. 1921 
George F. Simpson, 1921 
Miss Helen L. Stetson, Lynn...................-. 1921 
Henry O. Underwood, Belmont.................. 1921 
Miss Elizabeth J. Wood, Holyoke................ 1921 
Miss Agnes Wyman, Shrewsbury................- 1921 
Miss Alice W. Bancroft, Brookline............... 1922 
Miss Anna B. Barlow, Brookline................. 1922 
Hon. Chas. A. Barnard, Boston...............-.. 1922 
George M. C. Barnard, Ware....... 1922 
Miss Emily Howland Bourne, New York, N. Y..... 1922 
William Clarence Briggs, Lynn................-- 1922 
Mrs. Annie H. Brown, Boston ..................- 1922 
Florence Cairns, Washington, 1922 
Mrs. Annie E. Caldwell, 1922 
Miss Harriet Maria Champney, Boston........... 1922 
Charles P. Darling, Newton..................... 1922 
Roswell L. Douglas, Brookline 1922 
Benjamin T. Ellms, Scituate..................... 1922 
Mrs. Alice Tobey Jones, Wareham............... 1922 
Miss Minnie Jones, Springfield................... 1922 
Mrs. Sarah Jones, Brookline....................- 1922 
Miss Caroline C. Kendall, New York, N. Y........ 1922 
James Henry Leighton, Somerville............... 1922 
Minetta MacConnell, Plymouth................. 1922 
Miss Julia Ardelle Mann, 1922 
Mrs. Annie R. Maynard, Boston................. 1922 
Miss Maria Murdock, Winchester................ 1922 
Mrs. Minette V. Newman, Winchester............ 1922 
Mary Ellen O’Connor, Boston................... 1922 
Mrs. Annie Maria Page, Brookline............... 1922 
Mrs. Anne L. Renton, Weston .................. 1922 
1922 
Miss Lillian 8S. Saunders, Lynn..................- 1922 
Miss Ellen M. Sawyer, Cambridge............... 1922 
Mrs. Abby G. Sherman, Waltham................ 1922 
Miss Harriet A. Smith, Springfield................ 1922 
Mrs. Evangeline Swan, Springfield............... 1922 
Miss Calista C. Thatcher, Attleboro.............. 1922 
Mrs. Alice W. Torrey, Boston..................- 1922 
Oliver M. Wentworth, Boston................... 1922 
Mrs. Laura M. Wingate, Auburndale............. 1922 
Miss Martha A. Alexander, Needham............. 1923 
Mrs. Anna L.. Bell, 1923 
Miss Helen O. Bigelow, Boston.................. 1923 
Philip J. Blank, Winchester..................... 1923 
Franklin P. Bond, Medford...................-+ 1923 
Capt. Guy M. Edwards, Chelsea................. 1923 
Mrs. Ida Estabrook, Boston...................+- 1923 
Emiline M. Evans, Medford....................- 1923 
Sarah Elizabeth Foster, Boston.................. 1923 
Laura E. Fuller, Great Barrington................ 1923 
Josiah A. Hager, Marlboro.....................- 1923 
Sarah T. Hammond, Boston. . 1923 
Thomas H. Hoyt, Merrimac 1923 
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Mrs. Eliza F. Mallalieu, Newton................. 1923 
BE. Florence Morse, Norwood...................- 1923 
Hannah M. Peatfield, Ipswich................... 1923 
Dr. Alice A. Robison, Amenia, N. Y............... 1923 
Claudius W. Ryder, Holyoke.................... 1923 
Mrs. Ernestine W. Schoepfiin, Boston............. 1923 
Minnie B. Hobbs Tripp, Watertown.............. 1923 
Mrs. John M. Whitney, Upton.................. 1923 
Borden G. Wilber, Pittsfield..................... 1923 
Charles W. Gifford, So. Dartmouth............... 1924 
Mrs. Alice G. Howe, Manchester................. 1924 
David H. Kirkpatrick, Hubbardston, Mich........ 1924 
Elizabeth Kendall Upham, New York, N. Y....... 1924 


EXECUTING YOUR OWN WILL 
An Annuity Plan 

The Massachusetts S. P. C. A. and the Ameri- 
can Humane Education Society will receive gifts, 
large or small, entering into a written obligation 
binding the Society safely to invest the same and 
to pay the donor for life a reasonable rate of 
interest, or an annuity for an amount agreed 
upon. The rate of interest or amount of an- 
nuity will necessarily depend upon the age of 
the donor. 

The wide financial experience and high stand- 
ing of the trustees, Charles G. Bancroft, vice- 
president of the First National Bank, Charles 
E. Rogerson, president of the Boston Safe De- 

sit and Trust Company, and John R. Macom- 

1, president of Harris, Forbes and Company, 
to whom are entrusted the care and manage- 
ment of oyr invested funds, are a guaranty of 
the security of such an investment. 

Persons of comparatively small means may 
by this arrangement obtain a better income for 
life than could be had with equal safety by the 
usual methods of investment, while avoiding the 
risks and waste of a will contest, and ultimately 
promoting the cause of the dumb animals. 

The Societies solicit correspondence upon 
this subject, and will be glad to furnish all 
further details. Write for “Life Annuities,” a 
pamphlet which will be sent free. 


A HUMANE LION TAMER 


ICHARD MANSELL, agent of a Hu- 
mane Society in Youngstown, Ohio, is 
an adept in handling wild animals. While 
other folks about Youngstown were hiding in 
fear behind barricaded doors, Mansell proved 
to his own satisfaction his claim that wild ani- 
mals are wild because they are made so by 
unkindly treatment. A lion escaped from a 
tent show. Unarmed and unaided, he returned 
the animal safely to its quarters. “Nothing 
to it,” he said. ‘“The animal won’t hurt you. 
All you have to do is treat it kindly.” 


WILD GEESE AT MINER SANCTUARY, KINGSVILLE, ONTARIO 


Jack Miner, Premier Bird Protector 


ROM Hudson Bay to the sunny south 

there is probably no place so attractive 
to the migrating birds as the home of Jack 
Miner at Kingsville, Ontario. Jack Miner is 
Canada’s foremost and famous bird-man. His 
land holdings, which are about three miles 
from the shore of Lake Erie, have been set 


apart as a Crown Land’s Bird Sanctuary. He 
is the birds’ premier protector, naturalist, lec- 
turer, and author of a recent book entitled 
“Jack Miner and the Birds.’’* 

The Miner Bird Sanctuary has become not 
only a near-paradise for the birds and water- 
fowl but also a mecca for human visitors who 
journey thither to get visible proof of the 
veritable wonders wrought by a remarkable 
man in less than a score of years. Here is a 
tract of some two hundred acres transformed 
into a beautiful reservation by the planting 
of thousands of evergreen trees, native shrubs, 
lilacs and roses. Bird-houses, ornate and 
artistic, lure many kinds of the most desirable 


*“Jack Miner and the Birds,” by Jack Miner himself; 
for sale by Manly F. Miner, Kingsville, Ontario, at $3, net. 


ROBINS COME TO THE TABLE AND EAT FROM HUMAN HANDS 


tenants, and the artificial ponds attract so 
many wild (elsewhere) ducks, swans and geese 
that the Miner homestead has been called the 
“hub of the bird universe.” 

What is the secret of Jack Miner’s success? 
It will be readily grasped by every reader of 
his book. For a clue let us have a few of the 


} 


author’s own words, surely striking as well as 
significant :— 

“Remember that it is the human race that 
is wild, not the birds. Birds are wild because 
they have to be, and we are wild because we 
prefer to be. ... Always throw feed and 
kindness at the birds, and watch results.” 

We have it from Jack Miner’s own lips that 
he has fed as much as twenty-five hundred 
bushels of grain to the birds within three 
months, which, coupled with other kindly 
measures of his, has clearly demonstrated to 
his neighbors and to sportsmen far and wide 
that bird pretection pays annual dividends of 
at least 200 per cent. 

Jack Miner has created such favorable com- 
ditions that wild Canada geese come to his 
ponds by the thousands. He has studied 
them close up, and through his practice of 
tagging and tracing them has acquired a 
wealth of interesting data in relation to their 
summer and winter abodes and the routes 
traversed to and fro. Upon his tags he has 
stamped a short verse of Scripture, so that 
the bearers thereof become spiritual messen- 
gers to those into whose hands they fall. 

Besides those great birds that picturesquely 
wing their danger-fraught way in living 
wedge, there are many others that Jack Miner 
protects and befriends. Quail, robins, mar- 
tins, game-bird and waterfowl, all find wel- 
come and safe harbor in the Miner Sanctuary. 


INDICATIONS are that this year’s Be Kind 
to Animals Week will surpass all previous ob- 
servances. Do your bit to make anticipation 
a realization. 

Humane education is the training {that 
leads people, young and old, to increased 
consideration for all animals and kindness 
to them as well as to human beings. 
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Che Band of Merry 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 
E. A. Maryorr, State Organizer 


PLEDGE 


I will try to be kind to all living creatures and try 
to protect them from cruel usage. 


The American Humane Education Society will send to 
every person who forms a Band of Mercy of thirty mem- 
bers and sends the name chosen for the Band and the name 
and post-office address of the president who has been duly 
elected: 

1. Special Band of Mercy literature. 

2. Several leafiets, containing pictures, stories, poems, 
addresses, reports, etc. 

3. Copy of “Songs of Happy Life.” 

4. An imitation gold badge for the president. 

See inside front cover for prices of Band of Mercy supplies. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 


Five hundred and fifty new Bands of Mercy 
were reported in February. Of these, 146 
were in schools of Texas; 115 in schools of 
Massachusetts; 106 in schools of Georgia; 
96 in schools of Rhode Island; 38 in schools 
of Pennsylvania; 24 in schools of Virginia; 
11 in schools of Minnesota; six in schools of 
Delaware; and one each in schools of Maine, 
New York, Indiana, Wisconsin, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Florida, and Oregon. 


Total number Bands of Mercy organized 
by Parent American Society, 146,118 


A HYMN FOR HUMANE SUNDAY 
CANON H. D. RAWNSLEY in The Animal World 
Air—Austrian National Anthem 

LORD. Who madest all creation, 


Bird and beast and flower and man, 
To proclaim with adoration 

Love’s great message through it ran; 
To Thy mercy seat now slowly 

Up the steep Thy sons draw nigh, 
One in life with all things lowly, 

One in hope with all things high. 


All things praise Thee, hark! the raven 
Circling o'er her mountain broad, 

Wild fowl clamorous in the haven, 
Egrets in the tropic wood, 

Wings that flash from gloom to glory, 
Songs that ring from grove to grove 

Tell the universal story, 

That Thy will is joy and love. 


YOUNG WORKERS FOR ANTMALS 
EVERAL of the younger members of the 
Highland Park Junior League, Buffalo, 
N. Y., are seen here, grouped about their 


standard. The record of this League’s work 
for Be Kind to Animals Week includes hu- 
mane slides placed in twelve motion picture 
houses, educational literature placed in four- 
teen police stations and in forty fire stations, 
Humane Sunday leaflets distributed in thirty- 
six churches, and 1,400 humane leaflets dis- 
tributed by members on the street. Buttons 
were worn by all members. and the poem, 
“Voice of the Voiceless,” was recited by a ten- 
year-old member before the Buffalo Woman’s 
Club at Hotel Iroquois. 


THE CAT AS A HUMORIST 
St a writer in the Animal World, Lon- 


don: Mr. John St. Loe Strachey made 
out a fair case for the cat as a conscious 
humorist, though he was haunted by the sus- 
picion that there might be something in the 
argument of those who credit the cat only 
with pomposity, insolence, and cynicism. To 
which category the behavior of one of Mr. 
Strachey’s own pets belonged, readers must 
decide for themselves. 

The deliberate rudeness of this cat on one 
occasion, says her owner, would, had she been 
a man, have justified death at sight. After 
a devoted admirer had hunted her all over a 
large garden under a blazing July sun, lest 
puss should lose her dinner, and had at length 
brought her into the dining-room in his arms, 


the cat, instead of exhibiting thanks and run. 
ning to the plate prepared for her, sat bolt 
upright at the other end of the room, regard. 
ing the company with undisguised contempt, 
her eyes superciliously half shut, and a tiny 
speck of red tongue protruding between her 
teeth. If the thing had not been so well done, 
it would have been simply vulgar. As it 
was, it amounted to the most exasperating 
form of genteel brutality imaginable. 

The company having been at last stared 
out of countenance, the cat slowly rose to her 
feet and, digging her claws into the carpet, 
stretched herself, and yawned with lazy self- 
satisfaction. Then she proceeded by the 
most circuitous route to her plate, evidently 
intending it to be clearly understood that she 
held its presence under the sideboard to be 
in some way or other due to her own skill 
and forethought, and that she was under 
obligation to no person for her meal. 


HENRY BERGH IN NEW YORK 


T would be interesting reading to look over 

the files of newspapers which were published 
during the time when that god-like man, Henry 
Bergh, began his crusade in America against 
cruelty to animals. I chanced upon an old 
copy of Harper's Weekly not long ago, which 
appeared in that era; and all its cartoons and 
“funny pictures” were directed against Mr. 
Bergh. He was caricatured and ridiculed in 
that standard publication far more _inde- 
cently and grossly than political men are lam- 
pooned by yellow journalism today. One of 
the worst cartoons was because he compelled 
unthinking human beings to get out of over- 
loaded horse-cars and walk up an incline, 
instead of remaining within the car, while an 
angry driver belabored lame, spavined, skele- 
ton horses along a difficult ascent. The 
scenes which took place every day in New 
York city at that time with no protest, save 
from Henry Bergh and a few of his friends, 
would not be permitted to occur for one hour 
in any city in the land, without a dozen arrests 
at the present time. The world does improve. 

WHEELER WILCcox 


WHETHER the Creator planned it so, or 
environment and human companionship have 
made it so, men may learn richly through the 
love and fidelity of a brave and devoted dog. 
Warren G. HarDING 


FORWARD TO 


BE KIND TO ANIMALS WEEK 


Courtesy of The Cat Review 
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THE BIRD’S PLEA 
VIRGINIA ST. CLAIR 


PALE blue egg in April, dear, 
A baby bird in May, 

And then throughout the summer, 

A sweet song all the day. 


Then let us spare the nest, dear, 
And touch not eggs so blue, 

And all the world will happier be, 
And song-birds not so few. 


JOHNNY AND THE STRAY DOG 
A true story of Be Kind to Animals Week 
EVA ARONFREED 


OHNNY was playing ball, when he saw a stray dog go 

limping by. 

“Poor, poor little dog,” said Johnny, with a sigh, as he ran 
after it and took it home. 

Mary, the cook, loved dogs when she was young, and when 
she saw that dog coming with Johnny she was so happy that 
she gave it warm milk and dog biscuits. The dog then fell 
asleep. 

Johnny ran to the barn to get his father, who was an animal 
doctor. 

“Father, father,” cried Johnny, “I found a sick dog!” 

So his father went with him to the shed and put some medi- 
cine on the dog’s foot. The dog got well in two or three days. 
Johnny named it “Sport,” and is very, very happy with it. 


’Tis but a dog, yet love and thoughtful care, 
Devotion, truth and duty all are there. 

How oft might men, if they had clearer eyes, 
See models in the creatures they despise! 


HAPPY DAYS IN WISCONSIN 


“TATTERS”’—A TRUE STORY 

MABEL JANE McILWAINE 

OTS of folks say, “I like kitties, but I won’t have one 

around because they catch birds.” So I want to tell 
you about one that does n’t. 

“Tatters” is a Persian cat, with long blue-gray hair and 
green eyes. He got his name because he was so raggedy 
when he was little. Rags sounded like a dog’s name, so we 
called him Tatters. 

When he was six months old we had a pen of little chickens. 
It was enclosed with wire. We watched Tatters, and every 
time he went near them or even looked at them, we scolded 
him and thumped his ears a little. Not enough to reaily hurt, 
but just so he would know he must not even look at them. 
That is the way we have trained him, just a little tap on the 


- ear. Pretty soon he learned to walk way, way around the 


coop, and he never went near it. 

Birds look so much like little chicks that he left them alone, 
too. And the next year he remembered his lesson and 
avoided the neighborhood of the little biddies’ pen. 

He is nearly four years old now. We have never seen him 
touch a bird but once. He often sleeps in the yard under a 
tree, near a faucet that leaks a tiny bit. Hundreds of birds 
— there every day to drink, but he pays no attention to 
them. 

One day a baby bird fell out of the nest in a rose-bush. 
Tatters ran and caught it in his mouth and began playing 
with it, as he does a ball of catnip, and never offered to bite 
it. He gave it to me and rubbed around my feet as much 
as to say, “Wasn’t that a nice ball to play with?” It, appar- 
ently, never occurred to him that he could eat it. 

The thing that makes this all the more remarkable is the 
fact that Tatters is a mighty hunter and keeps the garden 
and adjoining fields clear of gophers and ground squirrels, 
and the garage free from rats and mice. 

To me this is proof that kittens can be taught to leave birds 
alone. 
Remember 

Humane Sunday, April 6 
Be Kind to Animals Week, April 7-12 
Humane Day in Schools, April 11 
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THE TONGUES OF ANIMALS 
L. E. EUBANKS 


you have thought, as most people do, 
that tongues are always small as compared 
to other anatomical parts, it will surprise you 
when I say that the chameleon (a lizard found 
principally in Africa) has a tongue that, when 
extended, is from one to three inches longer 
than its body! And it is matter for further 
surprise that the action of this tongue in 
securing the chameleon’s food is so swift that 
only the camera’s eye can follow it. It is 
because of this that the ancients believed that 
chameleons lived without food. With such 
lightning-like methods, a dinner could be 
devoured right before the eves of an observer, 
while all the time the lizards appeared to be 
merely “resting”’ on a log. 

The chameleon’s tongue literally shoots at 
its targets—grasshoppers, spiders, worms and 
bugs. And such accuracy! Very, very seldom 
indeed is there a miss, and the second the tip 
of the tongue, prepared with a sticky sub- 
stance like mucilage, touches the bug, it flies 
back just as an elastic does when drawn taut 
and then released. Thus the bug is snapped 
into the lizard’s mouth without even having 
seen the attack. 

The butterfly has a peculiar tongue; it has 
well been likened to a watchspring. Like the 
chameleon’s, the butterfly’s tongue is of sur- 
prising relative length. It is kept coiled in a 
flat spiral close to the head, and when the 
butterfly wishes to get down into the depths 
of a tube-like flower to sip the nectar, it un- 
furls this convenient spiral and inserts it deep 
into the treasure vaults of sweetness. 

The tongues of wasps and bees are shaped 
like those of humans, but they are hairy. 
Professor Will, a German scientist, proved 
that these insects taste with the tongue. He 
fed them sugar for a while, then substituted 
alum. At the first contact, they turned from 
the alum, displaying disgust and trying to 
clean their tongues by rubbing them with their 
forefeet. 

The snake’s tongue is its best organ of 
hearing. It serves all the ordinary purposes 
of a tongue, and it is of great value as a feeler 
when the reptile is wriggling through grass 
or underbrush; but its most remarkable virtue 
is that it takes the place of ears—which in 
the snake are but very imperfect and ineffi- 
cient organs. The tongue is double-ended, 
and the nerves at the extremities are so won- 
derfully sensitive to sound that it is well-nigh 
impossible to approach and surprise a snake. 

The lion has a tongue that is just as dan- 
is interesting—nearly as terrible 
as cae claws. This tongue is armed 
with little spikes—reminding us of the armor 
_ use’ by knights of the Middle Ages. From 
one end to the other these spines, a quarter 
of an inch long near the tongue’s tip, stand up 
as stiff and strong as metal needles. 


THE two were earnestly talking. He said, 
“You have no children, I grant you, but tell 
me this—did your father have any?” 

—Le Rire (Paris) 
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WANTED 
Couple, single man or woman to care for animals. 
Rent, fuel, light given in exchange. | Permanent. 
Highest references required. Address, L. H. A.., 
Box 13, Portsmouth, N. H. 


THE FARMER AND HIS HORSES 


HE farmer works with. his horses; they 

are his partners, his faithful helpers in 
all the work of farming, declares a writer, evi- 
dently drawing upon his own experience, in 
a leading article in Southern Agriculturist. 
With them, day after day and year after year, 
he goes out to tend the fields or to bring home 
the fruit of his labors; and so working with 
them season after season he and they grow 
close to each other and come after awhile 
to work together with a confidence and an 
understanding that few human partnerships 
ever know. The good farmer and the good 
horse come not only to understand and to 
appreciate, but even to love each other. I 
have seen the big mares in the pasture prick 
up their ears at the sound of their owner’s 
voice and come up to the bars to nuzzle him 
and be petted, and then to wait contentedly 
around, grazing near him until he left the 
field. I have seen the faithful and depend- 
able old buggy horse, with children all over 
his back and two or three about and under 
his feet, walking with unwonted slowness and 
carefulness under and among them and re- 
sponding with patient gentleness to all their 
pullings and poundings. I have seen the 
heavy-loaded team take the wagon up the 
long, steep hill while the farmer walked be- 
hind, speaking never a word to them, but leav- 
ing them to stop and start it as they wished. 
I have seen that farmer, at the top of the hill 
take time to lift the collars and rub the noses 
and stroke the necks of his sturdy helpers 
while they took deep breaths and waited for 
him to climb on the wagon that they might 
go again. I have seen the strong farmer, too, 
with tears in his eyes, bending over the horse 
he had raised from a colt when that horse, 
grown aged and feeble, was waiting the end 
that must come to all who live. 

Remembering these things I have seen, and 
remembering the days when as a barefoot boy 
I rode and drove and clambered about the 
big, fat, steady-going farm mares with their 
clear eyes and glossy coats, full of confidence 
that they would do what I asked and yield to 
the slightest turning of my hand, I have 
known that there was a very real affection in 
all these relations and that the partnership 
between the farmer and his horses is a partner- 
ship not only of fellow workers but also of 
friends. 

With all that the inventive genius of man 
may bring of mechanical power to the farm, 
there will still remain a place for the farm 
horse. For an engine is but an engine, when 
all is said -. lifeless thing that has neither 
sense nor se. wnt nor that invaluable re- 
serve power comes from living muscle 
and willing brain; w_ - the horse will forever 
remain a sentient and lovable thing, a thing 
of abounding life, of compelling beauty, of 
intimate understanding, the helper, the con- 
fidant, the sympathetic companion of the 
man who tills the fields. 

The farm without horses would be but 
partly a farm; the farmer without love for his 
horses lacks something of being fully a farmer. 


THE great advancement of the world through- 
out all ages is to be measured by the increase 
of humanity and the decrease of cruelty. 
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Be Kind to Animals Week, April 7-12. Humane Sunday, April 6 


PARTNERS 
MINNIE LEONA UPTON 


ALL through the dreadful winter night 
The little frantic furry chap 

Labors with desperate, waning strength 
To win free from the trap. 


The small white teeth work ceaselessly — 
Is it the trap that they would gnaw? 
Ah, no—the tender little leg 
That bears a prisoned paw! 


Almost the task is done at dawn— 
Ah, joy! Though crippled, he'll be freet 
A step! A voice! The trapper comes, 
And swears most bitterly: 


“A pelt half-spoiled! The little fool!” 
He meets the frightened, pleading eyes, 

And, half-enraged, half-shamed, beats out 
That look, too bright, too wise! 


““Can’t be too soft—a man must live!” 
He sets the savage trap once more, 
And so goes on, along his line, 
As in long years before. 


His “partner”? Fair, and sweet, and fine, 
In her soft furs—a human pearl! 

Oh, who would guess that it could be 
A tender-hearted girl? 


KNOWS WHEN HE NEEDS NEW SHOES 
BERT MOREHOUSE 
RANK is a black draft horse which has 


been pulling a wagon for fourteen years 
for a lumber company in Lakeland, Florida. 
He seems to feel his responsibility as an im- 
portant part of the firm’s organization, and 
never fails to do a full day’s work, but he in- 
sists on his equipment being in the best of 
condition, and he sees that he gets it. And 
his driver has learned to rely upon his more 
than usual intelligence in the matter. 

When Frank’s shoes need tightening or new 
shoes are needed, he refuses to work. He 
shakes his head and settles down for a long 
wait unless his driver sends him alone to the 
blacksmith shop adjoining the lumber yard. 
Frank’s wisdom is not questioned, and when 
he refuses to pull, his driver unhitches him 
and away the horse goes to the blacksmith 
shop, and the blacksmith knows why he is 
there. After his hoofs are properly taken 
care of the animal returns alone to the wagon, 
and takes his place in the shafts ready to 
resume work again. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 
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the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
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